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WwooL TAL . PROSPECTS. 
Buyers are offering in Detr 
For Fine Grade Merino, full bl4 
74 “ “ ‘“ mi 50 a 55e. 
“ Canada long coatse’ cleat) 48 a 50c. 

Circumstanee# hayeforn while have seemingly 
turned thesa@go! ‘Market in favor ofthe buyer, 
and he is chuckling with delight at the prospect 
of agrand defeat of the grower. But “there is 
many aslip twixt cup and lip.” According to our 
ideas the manufacturer and speculator have been 
gloriously defeated in his first tilt with the grow- 
er, having been completely unhorsed. »They had 
their army early in the field, and the papers in 
their interest during the month of May begun as 
usual, to forestall the market by stating what such 
a great dealer said, and another experienced man 
had predicted, prophesies were inexhaustible,— 
for what, why simply to deceive the farmer and 
make him think that he had better hurry the 
new clip into market and sell it for 40 or 45 cents; 
leaving a margin to run up on from 8 to 5 cents. 
They had done this for years and “pulled wool 
over the growers eyes” to their hearts content, 
and were chuckling to think how well the thing 
worked. But lo! how were their “great expec- 
tations” realized. The farmer had slept long 
enough and he awoke, opened his eyes, and began 
to Jook around, and finally resolved that he would 
hold on to his wool until he got a fair price for it. 
What was the consequence? why the numerous 
agents from the East sat fretting in western h 
tels pretending fur a while they could get along 
sometime without woo]; but “murder will out,” 
—they could’nt stand it long and finally instead 
of 40 a 45c. they offered 55 and 60 cents, and in 
many instances 65@70. This was a victory for 
the grower of 25 cents ona dollar in 20 days for 
“holding on.” Now the press generally wind 
their horns to the effect that “‘wool is declining.” 
No doubt it is somewhat; but the farmer has had 
the best end of the yoke so far, and those who 
can afford to may keep it. For remember, that if 
wool had started at what the speculators had in- 
tended it should—at 40 a 45—what would have 
become of it during the decline, why instead of 


55 a 62. 
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getting 50 a 60. as it ranges now, they would be 
getting 35 a 40c. per pound. So the grower now 
meets the buyer, even with the decline, at 10a 15 
cents higher on the pound than the price that 
the buyer first intended should be paid, therefore, 
so far the farmer has won largely in the game, 
and the buyer feels it by the loss of $25,000 out 
of every $100,000 worth of wool purchased. 
Wool is sorely needed, notwithstanding the 
talk about “large lots of cotton. being relieved 
by recent great victories and coming forward.” — 
Will the government clothe the new levy of 300, 
000 conscripts with cotton? Will the army now 
in the field demand cotton for winter uses,-or 
wool? It is said that California instead of pro- 
ducing 9,000,000Ibs will clip but about 5,000,000, 
what State is to make the missing 4,000,000? 
Michigan will have to do her share towards it, 
and her husbandry will reap the benefits by get- 
ting a fair price—altho’ some are far beyond the 
mark in their ideas of what is fair—as in this 
case like many others persons are too often ex- 
travagant in their demands. We think that wool 
will always pay a larger interest | y laying in far- 
mers hands until March 1864, than money invested 
in any other way. We do not fully agree with 
many of the ideas of our daily cotemporaries in 
Detroit, nor even our respected senior in all 
things about wool permanently declining.—w.s. B. 
The U. S. Economist of the 18th inst, says:— 
The heavy decline in gold and exchange and the 
continued favorable war news have quite unset- 
tled and depressed our Wool market, while the 
“conscription riots” have kept it very quiet. We’ 
have seldom, if ever, found so few buyers or in- 
quirers in the market as during the week under 
consideration. The few buyers that appeared in 
town early in the week were in haste to leave, 
and business in the staple has been brought to a 
complete stand by the troubles ofthe hour. The 
operations have been very limited and not worth 
reporting, including some Fleece at 70a 75c.; but 
these prices are now considered above the market. 
In the country the market is also at a stand, the 
favorable war news and heavy decline in gold hav- 
ing stopped all operations. Buyers refuse to give 
late prices within 5 a 7}c. per lb, indeed some of 
the Western papers quote a decline of 10 cents. 
Wool-growers not yet generally willing to accede 


to these rates. 
lt will be remembered that last year was the 


heaviest year of wool imports we ever had; and 
yet, notwithstanding all this, we have this year 
an increase of 80 per cent. in value, over the im- 
ports of our heaviest previous year. In other 
words, our imports this year so far are more than 
treble as much as they were in the corresponding 
‘time of any year previous to 1862. It cannot be 





denied that this immense increase jn the imports 


of Foreign Wool, particularly now that gold is © 


down to 126, and all the States of the Mississippi 
are. restored to federal control—it cannot be de- 
nied, we repeat, that this must have a great in- 
fluence upon the price of Domestic Wool. At 
this time last year all the new clip of domestic 
wool had been bought of the growers at 35 a 45c. 
the latter figures being the price at that date, and 
foreign wools. were held at prices which made 
them dearer than domestic, But at the present 
date the facts are reversed. The new clipisnear- 
ly all held -by the growers at 65a80c, and the 
stock of foreign is offered at rates which make it 
cheaper to manufacturers. And, as there are few 
woolen fabrics. which cannot be manufactured 
from foreign stock, but little domestic will be ta- 
ken whi'e present prices remain. It therefore 
becomes imperatively ce eed that domestic 
woo!s must decline. 

Woot has still further ‘declined, 55cts. being 
the outside figure paid. Buyers and sellers are 
perfectly agreed; the latter to keep the clip for 
the present, and the former not to interfere with 
the arrangement. Very little finds.its way, to 
market—and a large portion of that little finds 


-its way-back to the store-house of the farmer.— 


Ann: Arbor Journal. 

The wool market is at present very unsettled 
and prices fluctuating. Assoon as the time drew 
near for the clip to come into market the prices 
went down to about 50cts, but as if by natural 
agreement the farmers refused to sell, and conse- 
quently it came up again. The highest price that 
has been paid is 72cts. but the recent victories 
has had the effect to bring it down again.— Ingham 


Co. News. 
Woo.t.—The Ann Arbor Argus, says: the pros- 


pects:of our Wool growers realizing higher prices 
have not improved any since our last. 


in consequence of the successes cf our armies in 
all directions. Our buyers are offering from 55 
to 60c; and but very little is coming forward. 

Woor.—The Monroe Commercial; says: the re- 
ceipts of wool are quite light, only an occasional 
small load offering. The extreme price is 60 a 63c. 
Farmers are still holding back for better offers. 

Wool is on the decline, says the Romeo Ar- 
gus.—Prices ranges from 50 to. 65 cents. 

The Hudson Herald says: about one half of 
the wool.crop, it is estimated, has already come 
to market. Last week prices in some cases went 


up to 75-cts., since then from 65 to 68 cts., seems | 


to be the ruling figures. 
Woor.—Barry Pioneer says: In this section 
little or nothing is doing in the wool market.— 


The farmers expect to get 75 cents a pound for 





In fact | 
prices have materially and disagreeably fallen off § 


It 
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vote 
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their wool, and buyers are talking 50 to 60 cents. 
There is undoubtedly a large amount of imported 
wool in the market ; but, on the other ha * the 
consumption of wool by the manuf: "as 
never so great as at present. 

Woo.t.—The Albion Mirror says: buv s.v.e of 
this article has yet arrived in our market. The 
price has receded, buyers now offering 55 to 58 
cents per Ib. 

Woor.—The Clinton Republican, says: The 
late war news has brought wool down to about 
55 cents. We cannot see a possibility. of its com- 
ing much lower, under any circumstances. 

‘ue Woot Convention.—The Jonesville In- 
dependence says: 

The Wool Growers Convention was a large and 
respectable one, the Hall being crowded, with 
farmers, and though many were unable to obtain 
seats and left before the proceedings were termi- 
nated, there were attached to the resolutions the 
names of growers representing over 11,000 fleeces, 
or 60,000 pounds of wool. Beside. each town of 
this County being rep esented, there were dele- 
gates from four other counties. It is said the 
farmers generally in this section of the State have 
expressed their intention of abiding by the action 
of the Convention. 

It will be seen that they decided that wool 
should bring not less than 75 cents per pound, and 
voted to hold the present clip until that price 
could be obtained—“unless things materially change 
from the present condition of things.” Whether 
things change, we suppose, is to be determined 
by the Association in convention assembled, the 
individual members thereof not being left to de- 
cide the point each for himself. 

The Convention adjourned to Saturday, the 
27th inst., to meet at the same place. 

The Wool Convention met on Saturday, 27th 
ult., resolved to adhere to their former resolve 
that their wool must bring 75 cents, and adjourned 
for three weeks. 

Woo..—The Maine Farmer, says: The wool 
market hereabouts is decidedly quiet. There 
seems to be no fixed value for the article, and 
while buyers are offering from 50 to 60 cts., far- 
mers are holding back, with the expectation of 
obtaining from 90 cts. to $1. The prices of wool 
depend on so many contingencies connected with 
the war, that we are not prepared to advise far- 
mers to either dispose of their clip or hold cn.— 
We may say, however, that the temporary lull 
among buyers at this season of the year is not 
unusual, and the prospect is that it will command 
a medium figure, say about 75 cts. per pound. 





Do not prop a barn-door open with a pitchfork 
as a gust of wind may break both door and fork. 





CROPs IN MICHIGAN, 

In this portion of Michigan, the continued dry 
weather had almost discouraged farmers. In the 
neighborhood of Detroit, the crop of hay is ex- 
ceedingly light. All kinds of fruit has suffered. 
Potatoes are very backward, and corn has made 
but little growth for three weeks. Wheat is 
light and flinty. Every one has been wishing 
for rain, and while we write it is pouring down 
most generously. This may suscitate the 
already parched crops, and thoroughly soak the 
dry and hardened soil, if it continues for twenty 
or thirty hours, which it has every appearance of 
doing, and thus gladden the farmer’s heart. 
Irom the following items, it will be seen that the 
wheat crop bids fair to be rather light throughout 
Michigan : “ 

Tue Wueat.—It is a common remark among 
farmers that the wheat in this vicinity never 
looked better at this time of year than it does 
the present season.—Albion Herald. 

Fruit Prosrects.—So far as.we have been able 
to learn, the prospects for a good supply of fruit 
the coming year are tolerably good, though we 
cannot h~pe for so bountiful a harvest as we real- 
ized last year.—Ann Arbor News. 

== Harvest has already commenced, and 
considerable wheat will be cut this week. The 
crop, though not quite as bountiful as for some 
years past, is of superior quality, and is better, on 
the whole, than was expected.—Peninsular Cour. 

=x The wheat crop will not probably be 
more than half an average in St. Joseph and 
Kalamazoo counties, owing to the ravages of the 
fly and midge. Several farmers Lave plowed up 
their wheat fields, as not worth cutting. The 
dry weather, followed by a severe hail-storm, did 
considerable mischief near Three Rivers. 

== The weather continues pleasant—just 
cool enoagh to make out-door labor agreeable— 
and, upon the whole, we could not have had bet- 
ter weather for the securing of whet and hay 
than it has been thus far. Spring crops never 
looked better, and if sufficient help can be ob- 
tained to secure them, our county will undoubt- 
edly be supplied with plentiful crops:—Albion 
Mirror. 

Tue Wueat Crop.—The harvest in this county 
has already commenced, and from what we can 
learn, it is evident that the crop will not be more 
than half the usual average. Early wheat was 
badly damaged by the Hessian fly, and later fields 
are being nearly ruined by weevil and rust. 
There is occasionally a field of wheat that will 
give an unusually large yield, having escaped both 
insect and rust, but where there is one such, there 
are many more or less damaged, and some entirely 
ruined.— Hastings Banner. 
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Wueat.—We are compelled to chronicle the 
sad fact that the wheat crop in many lo<alities in 
this and Gratiot counties will be very light, on 
account of the serious ravages of the weevil. We 
have examined many fields, which one month 
since promised a yield of from twenty-five to 
forty bushels per acre, which will not yield over 
from five to ten bushels. Harvesting is now com- 
mencing, and farmers who have large fields de- 
stroyed by the weevil are wearing long faces.— 
St. John’s Democrat. 

=== Our farmers are now actively engaged in 
the harvest field, and with continued good 
weather for a fortnight, the wheat crop will be 
secured in good condition. Laborers are scarce 
and wages high, but the cool weather is favorable 
to the harvesters. The crop, as far as we can 
hear, will be an average one, the heads being well 
filled, and the berry excellent. In early sowed, 
however, the ravages of the insect have been 
severe.—Ann Arbor Argus. 

Tur Growinc-Wueat.—There are conflicting 
opinions among our farmers as to the wheat pros- 
pects, some holding the opinion that the fields 
present an encouraging aspect ; others, that the 
insect in the fall, followed by such alternations in 
the weather as have prevailed in this State dur- 
ing the winter and spring thus far, have very 
much bligbted the prospect of a good crop of 
wheat this year. Our own opinion is that the 
crop will fall far short of that last year.—Ann 


Arbor News. 
Droveut, Rarn, Fruit, &c.—We have not had 


so much of a drought in the month of May for 
some years past, as we have during the present 
season. It has destroyed nearly all the pears, 
and a large portion of the apples and cherries. 
The warm, dry weather also put wheat and grass 
forward with unusual rapidity, and another week 
of dry weather would have injured both very 
much, but the fine rain we have had has saved 
them, and our gardens and our small fruits also. 
The fall of rain was uncommonly large, being over 
two inches.—Ann Arbor Journal. 

THe WEATHER AND THE Crops.—The uniformly 
dry weather we have had during the spring and 
summer, thus far, has been very injurious to 
many kinds of crops, which suffer materially in 
consequence. Grass is exceedingly poor—will 
not be over half acrop. Oats and potatoes are 
also suffering much for rain, and wi!l yield poorly. 
Corn is very backward, especially upon clay 
ground, but it may come forward yet, and prove 
a fair crop. Wheat is doing finely, but is some- 
what spotted in most of the fields. The insect 
done some damage in the fall, and many pieces 
were somewhat winter killed, but the crop is 
filling remarkably well, and from what we hear, 
we judge that with good weather for harvesting, 
there will be about an average crop, and of supe- 
rior quality —Monroe Monitor. 





SCIENCE AND AGRICULTURE, 


ON THE LINKS CONNECTING THE VEGE- 
TABLE AND ANIMAL KINGDOMS, 
BY HENRY GOADBY, M. D., F. L. S. 


The following was written by the able and 
scientific man whose name appears as its author, 
while a resident of Detroit, a short period before 
his death. It is worthy of the attention of every 
person who feels interested in subject on which it 
treats, as it abounds with thorough and useful in- 
formation : 

A tomb was exposed by Belzoni,,who brought to England, 
and placed in the British Museum, the sadly crumbling Sar- 
cophagus, containing the equally crumbling remains of a Mon- 
arch, who had given laws to the whole civilized world, up- 
wards of fice thousand years ago! Such is the date as re- 
corded in the papyrus, ‘and rendered by those skilled in de- 
eyphering Egyptian hieroglyphics.* The mind is lost in the 
contemplation of such a theme as this! We feel carried back 
toa period antecedent to the great flood, and while we linger 
beside this unprecendently venerable remain ot humanity, as 
times and oft we have done, we seem to realize in such a pres- 
ence all the early events of the world, and ponder over the sins 








ani iniquities of a people so grave, as to provoke the wrath of- 


God! 

Our specimen of “fine linen,” is as fresh, and as white as 
though it came from the loom but yesterday; examined by 
the microscope, it proves to be much finer than alinen pocket 
handkerchief, we usually carry. 

But while the Sarcophagus is broken, and the body it con- 
tained despite the conservative process of embalming, is just 
crumbling to decay, the woody fibre of the flax, and the papy- 
rus, are uninjured] Thus it would appear that Lignine is 
nearly, or quite indestructible, 

To this layer of cloth, placed in contact with the body, suc- 
ceeded a coarser layer, slightly impregnated with bitumen; in 
like manner, this wrapper was followed by a still coarser, and 
sv it continued, until the external layer was almost as coarse 
asasack. Meanwhile the quantity of bitumen contained in 
the cloth kept pace with its increase in coarseness, till in the 
outer layers, thorough saturation was effected. 

It isa very remarkable fact that, whilst the Egyptians were 
well acquainted with flax, they do not appear to have known 
anything ot cotton fibre, since it does not occur in any fabric 
of Egyptian manufacture. On the other hand, the ancient 
Peruvians knew all about cotton, and employed it exiensively 
but were altogether unacquainted with flax, hence, Peruvian 
Mummy cloth, is found to be entirely cotton—while Egyptian 
Mumnvyy cloth is entirely linen. The characters which distin- 
guish these vegetable tissues, and by means of which each may 
be known from the other, are given in the acemopanying figure 


A Flax, [letter A, fi. 57] isa solid cylinder, pro- 
vided with great number of joints, at short 
intervals like a bamboo cane. Cotton [B] is 
not woody jibre at all, but simply a long, de- 
licate hair of the plant that bearsit. In text. 
ure, this hair is thin, and transparent, original- 
ly filled, (or nearly so) with a fluid; in drying 
this fluid becomes obliterated, and the wall of 
the long and slender cell, unable to maintain 
its integrity, collapses—-falla to, and coalesces— 
~ this state it prepares to dry like a thin ribe 

on. 

But simultaneously with the drying, it be- 
gins to twits, and this continues interminably, 





that, under the microscope, flax is known by 
its solidity, and many joints, and cotton by its 
Fig. 57, _ flat, and twisted character, 


The flatness of the cotton, however, is not perfect; the sides 
at their edges, refuse to succumb. Now, asa principle of me- 








*There is in the Museum of the Vatican at Rome the mum- 
my of 4 man, acknowledged to have been contemporary with 
Abraham, 











from one end of the hair, to the other, So § 





remot 
teatter 
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chanics we know that, it is impossible to make a hollow eylin- 
der flat; success may be attained fur the greater part of the 
structure, but asmall quantity of air will be compressed at 
the sides, which will resist any mechanical vivlence, and noth- 
ing short of splitting the tube in this direction can possibly 
ensure apprvximation; so the edges of the cotton fibre always 
present aythickened appearance, 

The subject of woody fibre, and its development, isa very 
interesting one; a fruit of one species of Palm, the Nut Ivory, 
(Phytelephas macrocarpa) is peculiar, and seen in section of 
great beauty, by the microscope. When first gathered, and 
for a short time after, it appears like a mass of condensed albu. 
men: so oft is it, at this period, that very, thin sections of it 
may be easily cut witha pen-knife. After exposure to the 
atmosphere, and consequent inspissation, it becomes so hard 
that itis even difficult to cut it with a saw, and‘ in this state 
it is readily turned inaJathe. Whencut, the slice must bo 
ground down until thin enough to transmit light freely, and 
then mounted as a preparation. 

Examined by the microscope, we find the lignine in a semi 
or pseudo condition of development, exhibiting, at the same 
time, a true vesicular character. Figure 58 exhibits the micro- 





Fig. 58. 

scopical appearance of this tissue, it will be seen that the cen- 
trl durk parts are surrounded by radii of a peculiar character, 
especially as regards their terminal portion, which is expanded. 
That these central dark parts are viscular is made fully appa- 
rent in the last portion of the figure, which exhibits a greatly 
enlarged view of the central portion, ground a little too thin, 
whereby its vescular character is displayed: the railii are tubu- 
lar also. 

The upper cuticle of the petal of Pelargonium (Variegated 
Geranium) offers a charming display of well-developed lignine 
in cells. (See fig. 59.) Here the cells are well formed, but 


irregular in size, whilst 
ZB. AELES r= ~__ the black color of the 


: Q radiating woody fibre, 

Qq J ‘y, Contrasts more beauti- 
} tatty with the rich 

SN YA AY) crimson, forming the 

& > 7A ,colur of the petal. 






we 
Ga = The external margins 
ry S\ ‘Z ot the cells, too are 
7a We slightly scalloped, 
) “Ss which adds greatly to 


AS » \ the general effect. 
NY YS" Woody fibre meets us 

. in other, and very cu- 

rious situations; for 
example, in the midst 
of the pulpcells of cer- 
tain fruits. In eating 


& pear, or a quince, our teeth come in contact with remarkably 
dense,{but very minute particles of a gritty character, especial- 
ly as we approach the centre of the fruit, or core. 

Hence this structure is called emphatically the gritty tissue, 
This structure is shown in fig. 60, where @ a represents the 


pulp cells of the fruit, 
and the gritty tissue 
is represented by b. 
This tissue, (in the 
Pear and Quince) con- 
sists of isolated parti- 
cles of lignine, of con- 
siderable density ; and 
although grouped to- 
gether in masses of 
greater or less dimen- 






and separate. The 
nearer we approach 
the cuore, the larger 
and more frequently 
are the groupings of 








Fig. 60. 
remote from it, the masses are much less in size, and spa sely 
teattered. 


woody fibre; the more 


sions, are yet distinct | 


The intention of exhibiting this structure in such a situa — 
tion, seems tobe to give protection to the seeds; it appear, 
like a foreshadowing of that superior conservation of these 
important germs, which attains its highest developement in 
the Cherry, Peach, Plum, &c. 

If we-make a thin section of the cherry, peach, or »lum 
stone, and grind them sufficiently thin, we shall find such,gen- 
eral uniformity, that although they possess specific differences 
one illastration will suffice fur thei all 

Thus fig. 6! gives the microscopic 
view of a section of cherry stone. 

In this, as in former illustrations, we 
. see the well-defined cells, each con- 

taining what appears to be a nucleus 

surrounded by radiating lines This 
structure is ligneous—woody fibre, 
and presents much general resemb- 
lance to structures that thave pre- 


ceded it. The central portion is de- 





Fig. 61. 
cidedly vesicular, as shown in many parts of the preparation 
from which the figure was obtained, in those portivuns which, 
being ground too thin, have laid open the cavity: in all probas 
bility, too, the radiating lines are twes, 

We would now pause, and see what analogy this, and kindred 


structures offers to command our attention In the descrip- 
tion, and illusttations of human bone, we saw its structure 
composed cf vesicles, and small tubes; do we not find a tissue 
strictly aualagous in the selerogen of plants? 

So closely is this tissue of plants, allied to the kindred tissue 
in animals, that they appear to be separated only by two small 
points of difference, ¢. ¢, the vegetable tissue presents a series 
of well formed cells, which are absent in the bone, and in the 
plant. the radii are confined within the cells respectively, 
whereas the caniliculy of bone freely inosculate. 

The shells of the various nuts alao present the like genera 
characteristics, but their individuality is always maintained by 
slight specific differences, One nut, however, offers aspeciality 
opposite to our purpose. If a section he made of the Ooquilla 
nut, in the direction of the diameter of its cells, we shall- find 
on examination per microscope a closer approximation to the 
intimate structure of bone, than seenin any structure yet ex- 
amined. We think it scarcely possible to find two tissues, the 
one vegetable, and the other animal, 
more closely resembling each other, 
than this figure, (fiz. 62,) and the 
ultimate structure and arrangement 
of human bone cells. 

We must now pass to another, 
and important part of our subject, 
viz; mineral matter, other than 
carbonate of lime, in the tissues of 
organized beings, viz: Si/ica. 

As plants were formed prior to 
the existence of animals, they ne- 
cessarily claim precedence at our 
hands, and its is expedient therefore 
to seek ont an illustrate sume of 
the prominent tissues in which this 

ecu‘iar, and intractable material, 
s commonly found. 





Fig. 62, 
In the present state of our knowledge of the structure of 
plants, it is fair to eay that silica is more abundantly produced 


in plants of lowly, than in those ef high organization. Thug 
the grasses, which are a lowly tribe of plants, abound in this 
mineral, Inthe cereal grains, it forms a very important ele- 
ment of their constitution, thus: we see wheat, oats, rye, 
barley, é&c., attain s great elevation from the earth, presenting 
slender, but perpendicular stems, surmounted by s heavy ear 
of grain. It matters not, how much they may de agitated by 
the stormy winds of Heaven, they succumb by waving to and 
fro, and return to their erect position, and nothing short of a 
hurricane of wind has power to break them down. How is 
this? It may be answered that the mechanical figure of the 
stem (stalk) satisfactorily ts for this phenomenon—a 
short, hollow tube offering the greatest resistance to external 
pressure. As far as it goes, this is true enough, but there is 
yetin the stalk another element of strength, too generally 
overlooked, namely: it is found to be composed of s many 








jointed lsyer of flint, always presenting ¢wo distinct elements 
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Take the husk (chaff) of rye, place itin strong nitric acid, 
and boil it for five or six hours, to destroy a'l the organic cells; 
wash the residuum frequently with distilled, or soft water, and 
submit the product to the microscope, when a structure repre- 


sented in fig. 68 

will become appar- 

ent. In this tissue 

we perceive long 

bars of flint 5 3, 

with serrated edges 

by which they look 

into, or interlace 

with each other; 

these are connect- 

ed at either end 

with ovoid parti- 

cles of flint, a a, 

which represent 

the stomata, or 

breathing mouths 

of the plant The 

husk of oat, fig 64, 

presents a similar 

Fig. 68. appearance, but 

smaller in size, whilst the like struc 

ture as seen in the husk of wheat, is 

shown at fig 65,in this last, the in- 
dentations of the edges 


are more than ysually 
decited, and the struc- 
ture. as seen by the 
same magnifying pow- 4 
er is minute, 
The husk of rice pre- y : 
sents & somwhat differ- 
ent character as seen in 
fig. 66. The long bars fig. 65. 
sre more than usually compact, con- 
taining within them a wavy line, with 
nucleated ceils; moreover, in place 
of stomata, we have merely a septum 
dividing one bar trum another. In 
Fig. 64 all these tissues it is easy to disin 
tegrate them, by boiling in acid too long continued, in which 
case the elements described are completely separated. 


Grasses, other thin the cereals present, when 
properly prepared, very beautiful illustrations. 
Amongs, these may be mentioned the Equiset- 


um hyem:le, Dutch rush, or scouring rush. 

This plant possessed for many years, great econ- 
omic value: its cspabilities for abrading surfaces, 
was extensively employed by the cabinet maker 
to smooth his work preparatory to polishing it— 
itis no longer used for this purpose, however, 
since the introduction of glass paper ot various 
degrees of fineness, But it is still used by plas- 
ter figure makers to remove the lines, or seems, 
formed by the junction of their piece moulds. 

To use it, (to plaster) it is only necessary to 
hold a piece of the rnsh in the hand, and draw it 
lightly over the surface of the plaster to be filled, 
when it will be seen to cut with incredible -ra- 
pidity. 

The cause of this remarkable power is to he 
found in its finty cuticle, which is peculiar, and 
singularly beautiful. 

Fig. 66, A representation of the flinty surface of this 
plant is given at 67. 

It will be seen that the greater part of the surface is occu- 
pied by a cast (as it were) in flint, of acontinuous tissue formed 
entirely of nucleated cells; the exceptions to this structure 








are tote found at either end of the figure, and present two 
large circular spaces, each having an irregular opening, and 
within, and Beneath the openings, appear a pair of lips, of a 
peculiar shape, possessing serritures at the points of approxi- 


tha: + ) 
. 


mation—these are the dr 7 tha, (st 








As regards this last mentioned structure, this plant appears 
to stand alone; we know of no vther instance in the vegetable 
kingdom of breathing mouths being doubled. The circular 
mouths appear to be internal, whereas the elongated stomata 
with the serrated edges are external, with their long axis dis- 
posed in the direction of the long axis of the plant. 

There must evidently be some great necessity which this 
plant has to regulate, with more than ordinary precision the 
ingress and egress of air, and hence the doubling of u most im- 
portant structure conferred upon all plants; we do not know, 
however, in what that necessitv consists. 

The cuticle of the bull-rush is very curious; between two 
rows of cells, each consisting of four cells arranged in linear 
(perpendicular) series, and remarkable for their uniformity. is 
a layer of cells somewhat larger in size, lighter in substance, 
and conspicuous for their irregularity, they are all nucleated, 

In, and amongst the middle, irregular layers, very large cells 
will be found, éach of which contains a stoma. 

Silica, as shown by the foregoing illustrations, greatly 
abounds in the grasses; from the qnantity of this mineral 
found in Reeds, they are said, during hurricanes in warm cli- 
mates, to have caused extensive conflagrations by striking 
against each other. 

But Silica is not confined to the grasses, it enters into the 
composition of all plants—from the lowest to the highest—its 
situation being, however, exceedinglingly various. In many 
trees the bark, in others the cuticle of the leaves, is the seat of 


this mineral. ; 
In the latter case, it usually exists, not in a continuous layer 


spread over the entire surfacc, but in the form of spicule or 
hairs. As an illustration of this fact, we direct attention tea 
shrub as common in the gardens of this Country, as in Europe, 
viz: Deutzia sc ibra, [it has no common name] If the upper 
surface of a leaf of this plant be examined by the microscope, 
a number of [comparatively] large spicul@, ofa stellate form 
will be seen: they will be found to present from 8 to 6 radii, 
both of which are rare,as compared with spicule of 4 and 5 
radii, which are by far the most abundant, We have shown 


the latter in figures 69-and 70. If these figures be carefully 
examined, a number of angular particles will be seen on them, 
in addition to an internal structure of fiint. Let us now reverse 
the leaf, and examine the cuticle on the wnder surface. See 
figure 71. Here weefind a very 
dense mass of spicule, in contra- 
distinction to spicule sparsely de- 
veloped, and widely scattered, 
sach as is displayed upon the up- 
per cuticle; neither is this all: 
whilst, as wé have seen, the radii 
du not exceed 6, on the upper cu- 
ticle, here they consist froin 10 to 
18. ‘Moreover, whilst those on the 
upper cuticle are luge, these are 
quite minute: both cuticles pre- 
sent an extremely interesting 
spectacle. 
Fig. 71, We are not aware that the leaves 
of Deutzia have any economic value, save t at [1n this country 
as we have been informed] servant maids use them to pulishl 


their tin wares with, for which purpose they must be wel 
adapted. 





“Sr. Josern Pronger,,—This is the title of a new paper 
published at St. Joseph, vhich we welcome to our exchange 
jist. It is neatly printed and ably conducted. Published by 


H. W Hocking, at £159 ner year. May it meet with that suc- 
cess to which its merits entitle it. 
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THE MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY. 

The University of Michigan, within the past 
twelve years, has assumed a position, as an educa- 
tional institution, of which the people has become 
very proud. From a small, petty establishment, 
which was hardly respected as more than a second 
rate high school, and which the people looked 
upon as an expensive ornament or intellectual 
bear garden, it has been developed into one of the 
grandest institutions of learning and science on 
the continent, with the promise of a future growth 
of usefulness and reputation, of which all felt 
proud, and in which all felt secure, that in this 
direction, at least, Michigan was doing her whole 
duty to her youth, and to those who were to have 
charge of the State. The man who accomplished 
this great reform, and who has spent the best 
part of his life to bring all this about, has been 
Henry P. Tappan, the late President. Within 
tle past month, the people of the State have 
been astonished with the information that the 
Regents, whose term of office expires with this 
year, had taken the responsibility to pass a reso- 
lution assuming to remove Dr. Tappan from his 
position as head of the University, without any 
reason assigned, without extending to him the 
usual courtesy of tendering a resignation. The 
whole procedure is so base a display of a malig- 
nant and despicable spite on the part of the Board 


- of Regents, that no man can characterize it as 


otherwise than as the most degrading exhibition 
of meanness and stupidity that it has been the 
misfortune of the State to suffer under, not even 
excepting the late McKinney affair. No accusa- 
tion has been made at any time that Dr. Tappan 
has not been fully competent to ‘fulfil all the 
duties of his position, that he was not earnest in 
their performance, nor that he did not compre- 
hend the requirements of the Presicency, and 
his relation to the students, both morally and 
intellectually. The whole State, from one end to 
the other, asks, therefore, why was this great 
wrong done to the University, and by whom has 
it been perpetrated ? 

Ever since the present Board of Regents have 
gone into office, they have seemed to assume 
powers and functions totally at war with the 
interests of the institution, and by a sort of 
usurpation easily acquired, because to them was 
committed the supervision of the finances. The 
reports of every session revealed an exhibition of 
insulting procedure on the part of the Regents, 
which seemed to have no other design than to 
bring the head of the Tiniversity into contempt, 
but which only recoiled on the authors. Finding 
that their term of office was about fo expire, and 
the late election having shown them that the 
people had taken their measure, and had, decided 





no longer to employ men of such calibre in that 
connection, at least, they determined with that 
exasperated rage which causes the wounded rat- 
tlesnake to sink its fangs in its own flesh and 
blood, to pour out all their Jong pent up venom 
in one desperate wound upon the interests of the 
University, and they did. They have struck it 
such an envenomed blow, that‘it is doubtful if it 
will ever recover. Our great educational institu- 
tion, which has been guarded by the fostering 
care of its noble-minded and noble-hearted head 
from sectional and partizan strife, is now held up 
before the eyes of the civilized world as an.exam- 
ple of the uncertainty and recklessness with 
which western institutions are menaced. The 
unmanly and unpatriotic, not to say the vile, 
selfish and rancorous action of the Board of Re- 
gents, have attached a stigma to our State that 
will deter the highest talent from seeking position 
here, where the labors of a whole life may be at 
the beck and nod of some blunderer, who has 
neither brains, nor heart, nor human sympathy 
for anything but the gratification of his low, petty 
spite, or a mean revenge for some dollars lost to 


his bank coffers. 
The whole proceeding derives still more obloquy 


from the manner in which it was performed. 
The full Board of Regents consists of nine mem- 
bers; of these one is dead, and of course was not 
expected to be present, but he must have stirred 
in his grave at the disgraceful proceeding. Messrs. 
Ferry and Spalding were absent. There was 
present to form the board, therefore, but six, and 
these were Levi Bishop, of Detroit ;. J. E. John- 
son, St. Joseph county ; Elakin Brown, of Kala- 
mazoo; Dr. Whiting, of St. Clair; Donald 
McIntyre, of Ann Arbor; and B. Baxter, of 
Tecumseh. Mr. Baxter refused to vote, the 
other five members, composing a bare quorum, 
voted for the resolution of removal. Now, who 
are these men who have thus tampered with the 
educational interests of the State? Is any one of 
them known for ability in any of the departments 
of learning? Where are they known in litera- 
ture, in science, in art, in belles-letters, or even 
as respectable politicians? Is there a man of 
them that would be sustained in his own neigh- 
borhood for anything?, What is McIntyre, the 
tool that has been used: to work this foul wrong 
to his own nest? Whois Bishop, whose engi- 
neering powers have been exerted to turn the > 
Board of Regents. into a bar-room ward commit- 
tee? Is Johnson competent to tell whether 
Bishop was right or wrong, or but a simple. soft 
one, whose consistency was wax, that melted at 
the: first touch of his fellow compéers? Is not 
Whiting the individual who was invited to resien. 
from the army, but whose experience in that line 
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of business taught him that it was not courteous 
to grant such a privilege to a better man than 
himself? As for Brown, where has he made his 
mark? Go ask for him at home, or in his own 
neighborhood. These are the men who have 
assailed Dr. Tappan. They are’ the individuals 
who have dealt the University a deadly blow. 
These are the citizens who have betrayed the 
State which honored them. Already we note 
that sectional strife is being stirred up. Already 
has the observations lost the presiding genius 
that gave it fame and eminent place. Already 
we note bad blood springing up on every side, 
which we believe nothing can quel] but decided 
action. on the part of the new Board, as soon as 
they obtain possession of th» position which the 
present Board of Regents have so foully dis- 
honored. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 

Horse So.tp.—Byron Green, of Ann Arbor, 
sold his chestnut horse “ Dayy,” a few days since, 
to D. W. Kellogg, of Toledo, for $1,000. Davy 
was sired by Newland’s Morgan, and is a noble 
horse. 

Race To Come orr.—A trotting match is soon 
to come off between Green’s Henry Clay, and 
Stockbridge Chief.. There is to be two trials, 
one. at Ann Arbor, and one at Adrian. Purse, 
$600. 

A Woo. CuaLiencr.—Marcellus Vangieson, 
Esq., of Dallas, challenges the wool growers of 
this county to compete with him in heavy fleeces 
of wool. He has sheared seventeen pounds of 
wool from a Spanish Merino buck, three years 
old. The wool is one year’s growth. Recollect 
the age of this buck. Who takes the challenge ? 
Clinton Co. Republican. 

Fruit Prospects.—The large orchards within 
what is known as the “ Fruit District,” give every 
appearance of a large crop the present season.— 
St. Joseph Traveller. 

E== The fourth annual fair of the Hillsdale 
and Lenuwee Union Agricultural Society, is to be 
held at Hudson on Tuesday, Wednesday and 
Thursday, Oct. 6th, 7th and 8th. 

Bic Yie.p.—BElias Field, of the town of Bruce, 
informs us that he has a ewe which has produced 
twelve lambs in three years, and fifteen ia four 
years. We consider this a pretty large crop. 
Who can beat it ?—Romeo Argus. 

Tue Lareest Loap or Woor.—Isaac Dunn, 
Esq., of the town of Ann Arbor, delivered his clip 
of wool'on contract in this city last week. He 
brought it (2,160 pounds,) at one wagon load. It 
was purchased by P. Balch, at sixty cents per 
pound. Nearly $1,300.—Aun Arbor Argus. 

Freir Prospects.—It is reported that there 


never. was a better prospect for fruit of all ‘kinds 
in this county than at the present time. Apples, 


pears, peaches, plums and cherries, have a promis- | 
ing look, and if no late frost nips the buds, we | 


may expect more fruit this season than any pre- 
vious year.—Sdnilac Jeffersonian. © 





TO OUR FRIENDS---OUR ENLARGEMENT 
AND UNEQUALLED PREMIUMS. 


We this month appear before. you greatly en- 
larged—giving fifty pages this issue—thus making 
the Micuican Farmer one of the largest agricul- 
tural monthlies in the United States. Of course, 
this is at a greatly increased expense for publica- 
tion; but.we hope by this method to so strengthen 
the hands of our friends, and add to our list of 
subscribers, that it will amply repay us for the 
outlay, and satisfy our readers that we are desir- 
ous to give them as much, if not more reading 
matter, than any monthly journal in the East or 
West, thus making it an object for all to send 
their money to the market where they get the 
largest return. .We have altered the shape, so 
that it may be more easy to handle and bind in 
book form. 

Our premiums have not been excelled for lib- 

erality. We do not offer one large object which 
only one can secure, but something that every one 
who sends us one new subscriber can obtain—i. ¢., 
a splendid Pocker War Map, containing eighty- 
four pages of valuable statistical information, or 
twenty-five Triomph d’Gand_ plants, (the largest 
and most widely known, yet scarce strawberry, 
now before the public). This is a larger number 
than has ever been offered by any paper for a sin- 
gle subscriber. Directions will be sent with them 
as to the proper soil, and best means of cultiva- 
tion. For three $1 subscribers we offer the new, 
delicious and hardy DeLaware Grape, whose fine 
qualities have been so little tried or known in 
Michigan. For five new $1 subscribers, from one 
address, our premium is “ Exéelsior’’»—200 Tri- 
omph d’ Gand Strawberry Plants! at the rate of 
forty plants for each subscriber; or two Delaware 
Grape vines, or Mrs. L. B. Apams’ beautiful Book 
of Poems, entitled “ Sybelle.” Our club rates are 
exceedingly low. 

We trust that every friend of the Farmer, as 
soon as he gets this number, will, before another 
issue, send us either one, three or five subscribers, 
and thus secure a prem’um and add to our list, 
and by so doing will enable us to develope the 
great agricultural interests of Michigan, at home 
and abroad. Hereafter, our terms will be $1 in 
advance, or $1.25 if not paid at the expiration of 
three months. 





Farmers wanting a good ' Grub puller, can get 





such at the Farmers Warehouse in Battle Creek 
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For the Michigan Pérsicn: 
WHEAT---THE HESSIAN FLY. 
MarsuaLl, Mich., June, 1863. 

Messrs. Epirors,—Many, very many wheat 
fields in this vicinity, and as I am informed in oth- 
er sections of our State, are suffering sadly from 
the ravages of the Hessian Fly. Last fall, as 
those of your readers are aware who are acquaint- 
ed with the habits of this insect, was a season 
most favorable for its multiplication. As the fly 
isin the greatest state of activity in the early 
part of September, wheat sown in that eason 
and earlier, will be most liable to be injured, 
while if the sowing is deferred till towards the 
last of the month, it will in a great measure es- 
cape. Notwithstanding this, many farmers seem- 
ed determined not to profit from the lessons of 
past experience, and finished sowing their wheat 
the last of August and first of September. The 
wheat put in at this time, especially in light san- 
dy loams not highly enriched, was almost ruined 
by the fall attacks of the fly. Fields compara- 
tively little molested in the fall have within the 
last few weeks given unmistakable evidence of its 
spring attack. Judging from their present ap- 
pearance, the yield will be diminished at least 
one-half by the ravages of this miserable pest. 

In a late communication to the Country Gen- 
tleman, John Johnstone states that last fall, a- 
gainst his better judgment and past experience, 
he departed from his usual practice of sowing 
about the 20th, and sowed on the 5th and 6th of 
September ; he attributes the total failure of his 
crop to this early sowing, where he fully expect- 
ed about 40 bushels per acre. I am satisfied 
from my own experience and observation, that it 
is folly to sow so early as many farmers are in 
the habit of doing. 

On the sandy loams of Michigan, when righily 
tilled, seeding may be safely be deferred unti: af- 
ter the middle of September ; a sufficiently vigor- 
ous growth in the fall will be insured, whilst the 
crop will be far less exposed to the spring and fall 
attacks of the Hessian fly. It is obvious to all, 
no doubt, that to reap the full benefits of later 
sowing, as a protection against the fly, the prac- 
tice must become universal. 

Wm. R. Scuvyier. 





ProritaBLE Ewe.—J. D. Corey, Esq., of Man- 
chester, has a Ewe that is doing her share to 
meet the drafts of the war. About three weeks 
ago she gave birth to four lambs and all are alive 
and doing well. Who owns her equal ? 


== The best soil for roots, strawberries, 
corn, garden, or the like, isa good natural soil, or 


ground made rich years before. ? an 
* 











‘SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

And its Importance to the Leyal States, 

fCONTINUED.] 

In our last week’s issue we called attention to 
the immense increase of importations of wool 
since January last, as compared with former years, 
showing that the number of bales receivedin the 
first five months of the present year is equal to 
the whole number of bales received in the two 
years of 1860 and 1861, and nearly equal to the 
whole imports in 1862, which were by far the 
largest on record. This: increased importation 
shows conclusively the confidence of wool dealers 
in a greatly increased demand in consequence of 
the falling off in the cotton supply. . In order 
that wool-growers may not be misled,,it may be 
proper to state that the large proportion of im- 
ported wool is exceedingly coarse, and only suit- 
ed to the manufacture of carpets, blankets, and 
other extra heavy coarse woolens. It is confi- 
dently believed that the high rates for exchange, 
and the increased tariff on worsted goods, will 
enable the American manufactures to produce 
them profitably hereafter, provided the wool best 
suited to the purpose can be obtained; and the 
question is, shall it be imported, or will the Ameri- 
can farmer produce it? The wool required for 
worsted is that which will make the smallest and 
strongest thread with the least nap from the 
smallest amount of stock. No wool isso well 
adapted to this as the long sound staple article, 
clipped from the “ Leicester” and ‘“ Cotswold” 
breeds, and the yearling wethers’ wool from these 
breeds is far superior to any other. Combing 
takes out what is called “noils.”* If the staple 
is weak it will break at the leader part, shorten- 
ing and reducing the length by the amount brok- 
en off, and increasing the “noils,” which is of far 
less value than the long wool. At the present 
time the great want in this country is wool to 
make warps. Plenty can be found for filling, but 
warp wood is scarcely to be obtained at all. It 
cannot be imported from Europe, as the scarcity 
of cotton will compel them toa larger use of 
worsted warps, and wool adapted to this purpose 
will command a much higher price than any other.— 
The high rates for exchange will further operate 
to prevent importations of warp wool. In the 
manufacture of worsteds in England, forty years 
since, no cotton warps were used. In Bradford, 
the great worsted city of Great Britain, and of 
the world, as late as 1844, there was not a single 
factory using cotton-warps, and only a few cotton- 
warps were used in Halifax. and vicinity in the 
production of ‘: lastings.” The yearling wether’s 
wool is what constitutes the famous “hog” wool 
of England, which is nothing more nor less than 
the yearly wether lambs’ wool, and the best in 
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the known world for the production of worsted 
fabrics. When the demand is great the yearly 
wethers’ wool cannot be found $n sufficient quan- 
tity, and it is therefore mixed with the wool from 
the older sheep. Ewe’s wool is never used for 
warp. It is short and weak and lacks the curl 
and beard of the yearling wetber’s wool. A year- 
ling ewe’s fleece is, however,as good asa yearling 
wether’s, provided she has no lambs. If she 
comes in with lamb the first year, the fleece is 
weakened and unfitted for worsted-warps. Suck- 
ling the lamb impoverishes the mother, and loss 
of condition in any sheep weakens the staple and 
greatly increases the amount of “noils,” or broken 
and'short fibres, 

In order to secure first class wool, sheep should 
always be kept in an'‘improving condition. It is 
an established principle in animal economy, that 
those who take the best care of stock, no matter 
what kind-it is—horses, cattle, hogs, or what not 
—universally secure the largest profits, and to 
no class of stock does this principle apply more 
strongly than to sheep. In this lies the superi- 
ority of the English wether. It is always kept 
in an improving condition, fattening for the mar- 
ket, and never allowed, if by any means it can 
be prevented, to lose flesh. It is almost impos- 
sible to keep up the condition of ewes. Their 
health will be variable, and their fleeces equally 
so—stinted in growth—bottom cotted, or felted, 
with a weak place in the staple, which grew when 
the sheep was out of condition. 








As we have before said, the “Leicester” and | 
the “Cotswold” are the breeds best adapted for | 
producing the wool most required at the present | 


time. 
of long staple, which renders them more valu- 
able both for the fleece and mutton. Let the far- 
mer bear in mind, however, that it is the yearlings 
and the wethers that will pay him the greatest pro- 
fit. The wethers’ if well cared for, will be very 
large, producing heavy fleeces, and making as 
good mutton as the famous “ Southdowns” of 


ing been sold in this market for fifty-five dollars, 
and of twenty-one wethers for two hundred and 
thirty-one dollars. Many of the farmers in our 
country, after securing a good flock of sheep, al- 
low them rapidly to degenerate by breeding in, 
and by disposing of the lambs and keeping their 
old ewes. This is more frequently the case where 
farmers have a good market for lambs. 

It will be well to bear in mind that the fleece 
of a sheep deteriorates every year, and the wool 
from ewes, with two lambs, is scarcely worth 


Their carcasses are large; and the wool | 


halfas much as the fleece from a yearling or weth- 
er. Fleeces from a yearling wether have fre- 
quently been sold in England for as much as two 
lambs from an ewe, together with her fleece, 
while the wether had greatly increased in value 
during the year, and the ewe had decreased.— 
Ewes should be kept until tao years old before coming 
in with lambs. The increased weight of wool, the 
increased size of the ewe and lamb, and their im- 
proved condition, will more than compensate for 
a year’s patient waiting. Breeding from too 
young deteriorates as much as breeding from too 
old. To keep a flock in a thriving condition no 
old ewes should be kept, and the rams should be 
changed often, taking care, in all cases, to obtain 
them from some other flock, and to breed from 
no ewes less than two years’ old. The fleeces 
will be larger, the wool better, and will conse- 
quently bring a better pricé. Wool adapted to 
the production of worsted will hereafter com- 
mand ahigher price than any other, as we have 
the strongest assurances, from parties well in- 
formed upon the subject; that the manufacture of 
worsted goods will at once be commenced in sev- 
eral parts of New England upon a large scale, and 
with skill and capital which will, it is confidently 
believed, insure success. 

It has been suggested to us that it would be 
well to condense our articles on “Sheep Husban- 
dry” as much as possible, in the hope that they 
will be copied by other papers, and thus be more 
likely to reach the farmers throughout the coun- 
try, and especiatly in the West, for whose benefit 
they are interded. We have shortened the pre- 
sent article in accordance with this suggestion.— 
Our information is obtained from parties who 
have the reputanion of being as well informed as 
any in America on this important subject. The 
object is to show that “Sheep Husbandry,” if 


_ followed with reasonable judgment, has always 


been profitable in this country, and that, in fu- 
ture, the demand cannot fail to be far greater 
than ever before, both for wool and mutton, at 


England. “We saw a notice in one of the daily | much higher prices, making it safer and more pro- 
papers, but a few days since, of five wethers hav- | fitable than any other branch of agriculture in 


the Northern and Western States. And, further- 
more, that there can be vo good farming without 
sheep. 

For the last eighteen months Cotswold and Lei- 
cester fleeces have commanded as high prices in 
this market as Saxony and merino fleeces, on ac- 
count of the demand for army clothing, and with 
the addition of a large demand for worsted pur- 


| poses, and for the production of coarse woolens 


** Noil” is the short fibres of wool separated from the long ' 
by combing 


for civilians’ wear that can no longer be imported 
with profit, there cannot be a reasonable doubt 
that coarse wool will find a sure market at re- 


A gentleman of long experi- 


munerative prices. 
é 
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ence in the wool business, and of not over san- 
guine temperament, expressed to us but a few 
days since his conviction that fifty millions of 


pounds of coarse wool could be disposed of an- 


nually in this market. We have recommended 
the increase as far as possible of the Cotswold 
and Leicester breeds, for the reason that their 
wool is peculiarly adapted to the production of 
worsted fabrics, and in no country in the world 
is there likely to be so good a demand for worst- 
ed geods for years to come as in this. 

We are informed that the Cotswold breed has 
been crossed with good success with the Spanish 
mérino. It is related to us that a gentleman in 
Massachusetts had in 1853 a flock of Cotswold 
sheep, and living in a section of country where 
there was a good market for lambs, he’ had for a 
number of years disposed of them and kept his 
old ewes until their wool had become cotted (or 
felted), tender and slippery, the natural result of 
such a policy. The person who had bought the 
wool for a number of years finally refused to buy 
it any longer. The owner of the flock deter- 
mined to change his policy, and bought a large 
merino buck, kept his lambs, killed sold off his 
old ewes, and by strict attention and good care 
has to-day the best flock of worsted sheep in that 
part of the country. He gets a heavier fleece, 
his sheep are equally hardy, his lambs are as 
heavy as they were before the cross, and he ob- 
tains a better price for his wool in proportion to 


finer grades. 
A very large proportion of the sheep in the 


Western States have a strong tincture of merino 
blood, and might be crossed with the long wooled 
sheep, if thought desirable, but the main point is 
to increase the number of sheep in the country as 
rapidly as possible, and of worsted sheep in particu- 
lar. No sheep except the aved should be disposed 
of for slaughtering. 

At the present time there are about 20,000,000 
in the loyal States, and this number ought to be 
doubled at least if the demand for wool is to be 
supplied by the home production in future. We 
visited a large wool house a day or two since, and 
were shown wool from nearly every country on 
the face of the globe. If we had visited a pro- 
duce house. and had been shown samples of corn 
and wheat which had been imported from all 
these countries, it would have appeared to us 
quite as consistent. The rich lands of the West 
are just as well adapted to sheep husbandry as 
to the production of corn and wheat, and the two 
branches of agriculture can be carried on more 
profitably together on the same farm than it can 
be done separately. It is an established fact that 
sheep enrich land more than any other domestic 
animal. In Illinois where the production of corn 





is so great, the farmers would find it exceeding 
profitable’ to have a flock of sheep to consume a 
portion of their surplus corn in Winter instead 
of disposing of it, as they have frequently been 
compelled to do within the last five years, ata 
price scarcely paying the cost of production. In 
the Winter of 1860 and ’61, we will remember 
that corn was selling in this market at 65 cts. a 
bushel, when the transportation and expenses of 
selling cost full fifty-five cents. This left but ten 
cents to the farmer. Corn is the very bést Win- 
ter food for sheep, but it should be varied each 
day by hay, turnips, carrots and other vegetables. 
In what way could the farmers of that country 
dispose of corn to better atvantage than in feed- 
ing fiocks of Leicester and Cotswolds, which, 
with reasonable care, would produce fleeces that 
would average from five to six pounds as they do 
in Canada, and that in all human probability will 
sell for years to come at not less‘than forty cents 
a pound, and if the war continues will be more 
likely to sell for sixty cents than forty? On 
wheat lands sheep are regarded in England and 
by some of the farmers in America as an absolute 
necessity. The Hon. H. S. Randall, of N. Y. | 
State, one of the best ablest writers on sheep 
husbandry in the country, in a report to the State 
Agricultural Socirty last year, declares, “on our 
grain growing soils, at least, sheep are an absolute 
necessity of good farming.” In the report he 
quotes an extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Johnson, of Geneva, whom he speaks of as “one 
of the best wheat farmers in the State” in which 
it is declared that “sheep and wheat farming 
vught to go hand in hand in this country.” One 
of the best farmers in Ohio of whom his neigh- 
bors say that “everything he touches turns to 
gold,” related to us a short time since his custom 
of turning his sheep in the wheat fields for about 
a week at the close of the Winter frosts before 
the wheat begins to grow. The sheep, he said, 
would eat off all the frost bitten blades, and by 
cutting the wheat down close to the roots, tramp- 
ling into the soil the roots that are thrown out 
by the frost, and by distributing manure over the 
field, would produce a new and more vigorous 
growth of wheat from the roots. at the same time 
benefitting the sheep by a fresh feed before the 
coming of the Spring grass.. Farmers in the 
West that have never kept sheep would do well 
to try the experiment by purchasing a few, and 
if not found profitable, there would be no great 
loss. If well cared for they will prove protitable 
in any part of the North or West, as has been 
demonstrated, for the last forty years.—U. 8. 
Economist. 





Cut your grass before fully ripe to make good hay. — 


ae 
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Management of Mowing Fields. 

A correspondent from the Germantown Tele- 
graph, says:—There appears to be a very great 
discrepancy in the practice of our farmers in mau- 
aging their mowing lands. The want of system 
is too generally observable even among the most 
judicious and intelligent, and the reason of this 
undoubtedly, is the tenacity with which, asa 
class, we cling to old usages, and the customs of 
our predecessors, which we adopt as precedents, 
and plead in justificatioh even of tenets which 
are clearly wrong. One great cause of the speedy 
emasculation of grass lands, is the imperfect meth- 
ods adupted in laying them down. It is supposed 
by many that a good “catch” cannot be secured 
unless the grass seed is sown with an accompany- 
ing crop of grain to protect the nascent plants 
from the too direct rays of the sun, which is sup- 
posed to exert a stultifying influence, and to great- 
ly retard. its developement and growth while 
young. With equal propriety might the cultiva- 
tor of corn permit the growth of weeds in the 
fields occupied by that crop upon the preseump- 
tion that the shade afforded by the former isa 
protection to the latter, and tends to keep the 
soil moist by preventing the evaporation of muis- 
ture during seasons of excessive drought. No 
sane man, however, can believe this. All vege- 
tables exhaust moisture, and a redundant de- 
velopement of course effects this with a rapidity 
proportioned to its extent. Consequently the 
practice of sowing wheat, oats or other grains 
with grass seeds, must deprive the latter ofa por- 
tion of the liquids necessary for the solution of 
their appropriate food, and it is only in a liquid 
or fluid state that they can receive their aliment, 
be it of whatever character it may. 

Experience has shown that the most judicious, 
and, ultimately, most economical method of lay- 
ing lands to grass, is to sow the seed immediately 
after corn or potatoes, or some other weeded crop, 
and without any accompaning crop. This insures 
a ready and vigorous germination, a rapid and 
healthy developement of the youthful plants, and 
a remunerating crop, and secures a sustained pro- 
duction which can be effected so readily and cheap- 
ly inno other way. In examining carefully fields 
managed in this way, we shall find that the plants 
have a much broader expansion, and firmer grasp 
upan the soil, than the roots of the same kind of 
plants on lands which bave matured a crop of 
cereals. 


By cleansing the surface of lands after taking 
off a crop of potatoes, for instance, thoroughly 
pulverising it by harrowing, having previously 
applied, broadcast, a few cords of fine compost, 
or old well-rotted stable manure, and sowing 


| herdsgrass, red-top and clover, allowing about 


double the quantity usually sowed, and covering 
it by means of a suitable harrow, followed by the 
roller—we shall be sure to secure a good crop of 
hay the next year, which will exceed in value the 
grain which the soil would have produced, to say 
nothing of the exhaustion of the soil which the 
latter would necessarily effect. 

If we examine grass plants growing among 


| wheat, oats or barley, or indeed with any dry 





crop, we shall find them exceedingly weak and 
spindling; the foliage, when there is any, pale and 
thin, and the whole appearance of the plant indi- 
cating imbecility and disease. Such is not the 
case where the seed is sowed by itself. It then 
starts vigorously, comes forward with a rapid and 
sustained developement, and is not subject to 
those sudden and fatal checks which militate so 
powerfully against their advancement when shad- 
ed by grain. 

Very few farmers top-dress their grass lands.— 
Many regard manure applied in this way a dead 
loss. Progress and experience will correct this 
mistake. The application of special fertilisers to 
mowing lands, is now becoming quite common, 
and where the soil is replete with the staple of 
vegetation, the practice is unquestionably highly 
judicious. Gypsum, superphosphate of lime, 
muriate and nitrate of soda, guano, saltpetre, lime 
and poudrette, are all used successfully for this 
purpose. On clayey or argillacious svils, gypsum 
is of great value and efficacy ; it stimulates and 
strengthens the roots, and by exerting the ab- 
sorbent system, induces a rapid and energetic cir- 
culation of the vitalising fluids. The universality 
of its use, for this purpose, wou’d seem to afford 
a full attestation of its great excellence, not only 
as a top-dressing for grass lands, but also for lands 
under grain cultivation, wheat, rye, vats, &c. 

Soil Under Buildings. 

Whenever soil is covered for any length of time 
by buildings or other objects which prevent tran- 
spiration, nitre or saltpetre is generated, and this 
is greatly accelerated if the building is occupied 
by animals, especially by the horse. This soil is 
of great value in compost, and will well and am- 
ply repay the farmer for removing and applying it 
to his soil. In compost it is highly useful. Asa 
top-dressing, few articles are more efficient, and 
when applied in sufficient quantities to all light 
soils, and in conjunction with lime or wood ashes, 
it acts with great vigor, and secures a most _heal- 
thy and luxuriant growth. The per centage of 
alimentary matter contained in grass, manured 
with nitrous earth, has been exhibited to be great- 
er than that supplied by an equal weight of hay 
grown on land manured with putrescent substan- 
ces simply. Itis also more palatable, much more 
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elastic in the fibre and foliage, and consequently 
less liable to loss, as well as more easily cured.— 
The soil under tie-ups, lintels, barns, wood-houses 
and stable-floors, should be removed and saved 
every three or four years, and replaced by muck 
or some other substance which will be trans- 
formed into manure. That is, always supposing 
that the earth can be conveniently got at. 





Vertigo or Giddiness in Sheep. 

M. Reynal considers vertigo a disease in the 
nervous system caused by a worm—the canaries 
cerebralis (located in the brain) belonging to the 
hydatid family. 

Lambs from the age of two months, or from 
four to twelve months become the subjects of it; 
and it rarely affects them after the age of eight- 
een months. The disease is likely to end in 
atrophy—wasting of both the brain and spinal 
marrow. 

In the rank of principal causes he places, first, 
* Hereditariness.”” Secondly, “Intercourse be- 
tween the two sexes too prematurely, especial- 
ly the employment of a ram for tupping, not 
more than six or eight months as is often the 
practice in some parts of the country.” 

To guard against the disease.— Put out of the 
breeding fold both males and females that have 
shown any signs of disorder, and not breed from 
ewes under the age of thirty months, nor from 
the rams until they have attained their second 
year. 

And if there be any binding conclusions to be 
drawn from the influence of a first foundation 
or necessary one, we ought to put away from 
the flock females who, tho’ apparently healthy 
themselves have produced diseased stock.—From 
the French. 





Wash for Barns. 

There, is says the Coun. Gent., no cheap sub- 
stitute for oil paint. All the different kinds of 
white-washing are incapable of shutting out mois- 

e@ture. The sides of buildings especially exposed 
to rains, will lose a portion of any kind of wash 
by the combined action of frost and moisture.— 
Oil paint obviates this difficulty. 

There are many different kinds of wash, re- 
commended ; but, with asingle exception we have 
never. found anything better than a mixture of 
good lime water. This exception we have made 
a thorough trial with. A rough barn which re- 
ceived a coating four years, now retains most of 
it, although a considerable portion is scaled off 
on the most exposed side. This wash is made 
substantially as follows; “One peck of fine beach 
sand, three pecks of water lime, and four quarts 
of salt. These proportions might vary without 





detriment—there should be as much sand as can 
be conveniently applied with a brusii. A farm 
laborer applied this mixture early last summer 
to two rough barns, one about 30 by 55 feet, the 
other 20 by 30, in 3 days, consuming two bifsh- 
els of waterlime, which was nearly the whole gost 
of the material. The coating, now of nearly one 
year’s standing, appears to be as good as the day 
it was put on. It will be perceived that the ex- 
pense 13 only about one-tenth the cost ofa coat of 
paint. | 





Packing Fleece Wool tor Market. 

A correspondent of the Albany Cultivator fur- 
nishes the following description of his method of 
tying up wool fleeces, and of the box used for 
that purposes: 

** Make a square box, say two feet high, eigh- 
teen inches square at the bottom, with a gradual 
sloping increase to the top, making it twenty-two 
by twenty-four inches at the latter—have it well 
dove-tailed together—no top or bottom. On the 
top, midway of each side, saw down three or four 
inches ; in these cuts place two strings reaching 
to the bottom, (which should set on the surface, ) 
crossing each other at right angles on tlie bottom, 
the ends hanging over on the outside sufficiently 
to tie. When the fleece is completely rolled up, 
place it in the box, step into it with your feet, 
pressing it down; then bring out of the cuts the 
end of the twine and fasten across the ends of the 
fleece each way. Turn the box upside down and 


press out the fleece. It will come out square and 
compact, and will not need more winding to keep 
it in shape, if properly handled. 





‘Phe Asparagus Beetle, 

We last month, says the Horticulturist, brief- 
ly alluded to the interesting discovery of M. 
Marie, that this beetle passes the winter in the 
imago or perfect state, concealed under the bark 
and among the moss of trees. This fact is con- 
trary to the popular belief, but places the de- 
struction of this beetle within the reach of all 
who take the trouble to seek him in his hiding 
place. We visited Mr. Marie before he had com- 
pleted their destruction, and had an opportunity 
of seeing the conditions under which they were 
found. They huddled together in masses under 
the loose bark, and also among the thick moss 
adhering to the trees. This enables one to kill 
numbers of them as it were at a single blow.— 
They do not seem to be particular on what kind 
of a tree they seek shelter, for quite ax many 
were found on the Red Cedar as on the Hickory 
or Oak. We meant to have looked for them 
amone the old stalks lying on the Asparagus bed, 
but forgot to to doso; but we should not prob- 
able have found them there. We regard the dis- 
covery as a very important and interesting one. 
It is singular that nobody should have made it 
before. If left to itself, the destruction of Aspa- 
ragus as a luxury for the table is quite certain, if 
we are, to judge from the effects already pro- 
duced by it. 
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_ Qualities of the best Vegetables, 

There isso wide a difference in the quality of vegetables, 
that we are frequently surprised to see the indifference in re- 
gard to the purchase of vegetuble seeds for sowing and plant- 
ing. Thisisan error, which may be readily corrected. No 
person who desires garden esculents of fine quality, need be 
without the best, if he will only take the trouble to make his 
selection of seeds, with a little more than usual care. Some- 
body hus laid down the ,olluwing as 4 criterion to a certain ex- 
tent, by which the qnality of some leading esculents may be 
determined. We think him right, and commend his views: 

In the blood beet we always look for a deep color, smvoth, 
handsome form, small top, and sweet, tender flesh. In the 
orange carrot, smal! top, smooth root, and deep orange color 
In the cabbage. short stump, large. compact bead, with but 
few leaves. In the eneunber, straight, handsome form, and 
dark green color. In the lettuce, large, close head, pleasant 
flavor, with the quality of standing the heat, without soon run- 
ning toseed. In sweet corn, long ears, very shrivelled grains 
over the end of the tob. Inthe cantelope melon, rough skin, 
thick, firm flesh, and high flavor. In the water-melon, thin 
rind, wbundant and well-flavered juice and bright red core.— 
In the onion, thick, round shape, small neck, deep eolor, mild 
flavor and good keeping quality In the parsnip, small top, 
long, smooth root, and rich flavor. In the pea, low growth, 
full pods, large and tender peas, rich flavor. In the scarlet 
radish, deep color, small tops, clean root,und quick, free growth. 
In the squash, medium size, dry, fine-grained, deep, colored 
flesh. In turnips, bandsome form, small tops and tap root, 
sweet, crisp flesh. 

Those who have never seen better sorts than they possess, 
suppose they are of the first quality, when they may be very 
inferior, or almost worthless, when compared with the finest 
vurietics. 


The Use and Properties of Lime. 

Special Properties of Lime.—Lime or oxide of calcium, is 
a white, porous substance, which is highly caustic, and posses- 
ses a great affinity for water. ‘When water is added to oaustic 
lime, it first absorbs it and then combines with it; during this 
process great heat is envoelved. If slaked lime be left exposed 
to the air, it gradually absorbs carbonic acid frum the atmos- 
phere, parts with some of its water, and becomes reconverted 
into carbun:.te of lime. , 

To What Soiland Plants is it Best Adapted.— Lime should 
be applied to clays, loams, peats, &c.. indeed, every fertile soil 
contains lime. The only soila that de not require liming are 
the sandy ones, and those 4defieient in orgame matter. All 
plaints which we generally cultivate extract lime from the soil. 
It is usually applied to the wheat and barley crops, also to pas- 
tures. 

Its Mode of Application.—The most general modes are to 
apply it in its caustic state, and in the form of compost; the 
letter is the most expensive, and perhaps the most efficient for 
several other fertilizing substances are added with the lime to 
the soil. 

The Duration cf ita Fertility.—1ts duration depends upon 
the kinds of lands, the depth of the soil, the quantity of vege- 
table matter it contuins, and upon the species of culture to 
which itis subjected. When the lands is wet or not well 
drained, it must be frequently applied, and heavy doses. On 
the other hand. when the soil is dry, a smaller application at 
longer intervals will suffice. 

The Chemical Effects —The chemical effects of lime upon 
the svil are chiefly the following: When caustic lime is laid 
upon the land it combines with all the free acid watter it may 
con‘aip, and in. doing so, the soil is very much improved ; sev- 
eral of the compounds thus produced enter into the roots, andg 
feed the plants. It also decomposes some of the compounds o 
potash, soda and amonia, by which these substances are set 
free, and placed withiu the reach ofthe plant. Another action 
is to destroy the salts of manganese, iron and iluminum, and 
to render them unhurtfal te plants. Its presence in the caustic 
state hastens the decompusition of organic substances. 





Indian Corn---Statistics. 


A HINT OR TWO ABOUT THE CULTIVATION. 

A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer, says:—It appears 
from our national statistics that 592,071,104 bushels were pro- 
duced in 1850, and 830,451,703 busnels in 1860, and we expect 
the crop in the United State8 to be nearly 1,000,000,000 bushels 
this year. Nothing more is needed to show that this crop ex- 
hausts immense labor and yields immense returns. Besides be- 
ing the best of human food, it indireetly furmshes a large por- 
tion of all the meats, milk, butter and cheese consumed at 
home and shipped to foreign nations. Of the quantity pro- 
‘luced, one may form some conception by considering that al- 
lowing only 50 tbs. to the bushel, and loading carts with?’ * 
the rate of one tun for a load, it would require 3,750,000 teams 
to remove so much as may be grown in Illinois alone this sea- 
son—that is 150,000,000 bushels. ‘ 

The teams required to remove this, if furmed in procession, 
allowing 163g feet for the length of the horse and cart anda 
very short space between, would oeeupy a space of about 11, 
719 miles, long enough to reach nearly half -ound the globe.— 
If the 1,000.000,000 bushels prospectively to be grown this year 
in the United States were tu. be thus removed at once, the train 
would gird the earth more than three times, 

The crop we suppose is now planted—much of it handsome- 
ly up, being cultivated for the first time. What is yet to be 
done to segure success, needs to be done soon: Haying and 
harvest are at hand. After the 10th of July, the farmer will 
find it difficult to bestow time upon the corn field till the roots 
will have so permeaced the ground that they cannot be dis- 
turbed without injury. It is true thatif the roots are severed, 
other roots will grow, two to one, if you will have it so, for all 
that are mutilated. But that does not prove that mutilation 
is of no injury to the crop. The truth is that the effor: of the 
plant to form new rovts isso much taken from its power to 
produce corn. Whether the mutilation of the roots is atten(- 
ed with a loss of sap is not perhaps so certa‘n nor is it certain 
whether the healing of the wounds is so perfect that the plant 
ever becomes as healthy as if no wound had been inflicted; I 
am inclined co think not. Itis contrary to nature that the 
roots should be torn and sundered, and the grounded extren.i- 
ties should be soiled with earth just at the time when the en- 
ergies of the plant are aequired to mature the seed. And it 
certainly hinders some days the ripening, and thus increase, 
the exposure to fail frosts should they come unusually earlys 
For these reasons, and because it is almost impossible for the 
farmer to be muen inthe corn field after the 10th of July, I 
would say, do what you can for the corn fields before that date. 
Keep the weed down this month ; make all right, and be ready 
to say as the harvest approuches, that work is done and well 
done for this year, and be able to commit results toa benignan. 
Providence, with a consciousness of having done your whole 
duty, and with no dread of having to mingle this kind of labor 
with the severer Jabors of the harvest. 


= <0 i 


Ventilating Hay Stacks, 

It is not eyery farmer who has barn-room, says the Country 
Gentleman, for sl the bay that he cuts, and must necessarily 
stack some of it out of doors. Newly made hay, when exposed 
to the weather in the stuck, is more liable to injury from heat- 
ing than that which is put into the barn. It also not unfre- 
quently occurs that from threatened bad weather, or in order 
to secure hay which is cut near the close of the week, that it 
is put up before it is thoroughly cured. Injury from theseg 
causes may be entirely prevented by exercising a little care in 
ventilating the stack when itis put up. With this precaution, 
hay that is quite green will cure finely in the stack, and come 
out sweeter and better than that which is too much expes:d 
to the sunin curing. Our practiée has been, first, tolay a good 
foundation for the stack, of old rails or pules, laying two tiers, 
and crossing them, then to stand five or six others. up in the 
centre, eight feet long, and two feet apart at the bottom, the 
ends coming together aj.the top. If these are allowed to ex- 
tend to the top of the stack, they will be in the way of finish- 
ing off, as the stack diminishes. Butin order to extend the 
opening to the top, when the ends of the poles are reached, a 
round smooth stick, prepared for the purpose and inserted be- 
tween the ends of the rails at the top, and the stack built up, 
and asit rises the stick is drawn up, and when the stack f; 
somewhat settled it is taken out entirely. A hole is bored 
thro’ the end of the stick, and a rope or 8 wooden pin inserted 
to draw the stick up with. This centre piece may be six or 
eight inches in diameter; the leaving an air pa e from the 
ovttom tothe top of the stack. When the hay has passed 
through the sweating process, and all danger of moulding is 
passed, the opening at the top is closed with a cap of straw or 
hay. ‘his precaution costs bat little labor, and in many times 
compensated by the superior quality of the hay. 
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Training Fruit Trees, 

It is an old saying that, “As the twig is bent, 
the tree isinclined.”’ This is true at present,there- 
fore train your trees properly when young and 
they will amply repay by being ornamental, vig- 
ourous and profitable when matured for fruitful- 
ness. June and July are recommended by some 
of our best horticulturists as the best months for 
trimming, as the strong growth cause the wounds 
to heal quick and canker less. We give below 
three of the best methods of training fruit trees, 
and hope that the readers of the Michigan Farmer 
will model after them. A well proportioned tree 
is pleasing to the eye and a profit to the pocket. 

NUMBER ONE. 

This is designed to show 
the best way to trima fruit 
tree. The principle is to 
avoid starting 2, 3, or more 
iV branches from the same 
point, ur height upon the 
upright stalk, but to vary 
thema little, so as to avoid 
crotches, and to divide 
gradually its branches. It 
will apply to most kinds 
of fruit trees, but of course 
more particularly to those 
that grow high, such as ap- 
ples and cherries. A tree 
trimmed in this manner is 
not as liable to break 
down; is easily ascended 
for the purpose of pluck- 
ing its fruit, is more orna- 
Fo mental, and is believed to 
Fig. 1. ‘ be a better and more dur- 

able tree than one trimmed in the ordinary way. 





~ 


NUMBEB TWO. 
Is designed to show the 
y usual method of pyramidal 
6 4 training. Most fruit trees 
[F 7. can betrained in this way. 
Dwarfs for small gardens 
y, are very ornamental when 
y so trimmed. 





NUMBER THREE. : 
Is the mode of training against walls or frelli- . 
ses. It is rarely seen in this country, but is de- 
sirable for early fruits or those tlat need protec- 
tion. They are call-d Espaliers. 














For the Michigan Farmer. 

AMERICAN POMCLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

After listening to the remarks of Mr. Johnson, 
the society resumed business, by proceeding to the 
discussion of Pears. 

The Brialmont was commended by Baker of 
Mass., and Bergen, of New York, as a large, beau- 
tiful, productive and vigorous variety; ripening 
in November. 

Pater Noster, was characterized by Ellwanger, 
of N. Y., asa fine, large elegant pear, ripening in 
January. The President concurred in this des- 
scription, except as to size. / 

Jackson Pear was recommended by Reid, of N. 
J., and the President, as an oblate, medium sized 
yellow pear. Worcester, of Vt., remarked, that 
it is one of the few pears that can grown in that 
region—r pening in September. 

Belle Williams was introduced by Ellwanger, 
of N. Y., who described it a very fine; elegant 
pear, green, turning yellow at maturity; of the 
size of a medium, well-grown Bartlett. Received 
from England. It was also commended by the 
President. 

Beurre Koning. was proposed by Reid, of N. J., 
as a medium sized, good pear, keeping through 
October. Also commended by the President and 
Earl, of Mass. 

Hagerman was proposed by Prince,“of N. Y.; 
who characterized it as much like the Seckel, but 
a little larger and earlier. 

DeTongres was introduced, by Bucklin, of Mass. 
asa large russet pear of great beauty, keeping 
well after ripening. In season through October 
and November. Also known as Durandeau. It 
was widely commended. 

Manxion, was proposed by Reid, of N. Y., and 
the President, as a rather small, bergamot shaped 





pear, of the best quality. Similar in appearance 
to the Merriam. ‘ 
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Urochlau was recommended by Ellwanger, of 
N. ¥., and James, of Penn., as a little larger and 
better than the Bloodgood, and similar in season 
and appearance. Houghton, of Penn., doubted 
its good character in his vicinity. 

Prince’s St. Germain,was introduced by Prince, 
of N. Y.,as having been originated fifty years ago, 
hy his father. It was commended by several as 
an excellent, productive and long-keeping winter 
pear. 


Hozenschenck, was named by Reid, of N. J., as’ 


a very promising pear, resembling Moore’s Pound, 
and by some considered identical with it. Others 
had found it very variable in different localities. 

Lycurgus, was commended by Chambers, of N. 
Y., the President, and Elliot of Ohio, as a small 
russet pear, very rich and sweet, and keeping till 
the first of April. 

Rutter, was introduced by Houghton, of Penn. 
as a new seedling from that State; hardy, vigor- 
ous, high-flavored, sugary, juicy and vinous.— 
A promising pear. 

Conseiller de la Cour, was recommended by the 
President anda large number of members, as a 
very vigorous, healthy tree, with persistent foli- 
age and large sized, green fiuit, keeping till late in 

the autumn. Some expres-ed doubts as to its 
p’ oductiveness. 

Henkel, was proposed by Parsons, of N. Y., 
Reid, of N. J., characterized it as “ having no so- 
perior.” The President had received the same 
pear from Belgium, as the Cumberland. 

Duchess Helena d’Orleans was introduced, by 
the President, with specimens, of the correctness 
of which he was in doubt. He thought it about 
on a par with Buerre Clairgeau. 

Emile d’Heyst, was introduced by Baker, of 
Mass., t » draw out the opinions of the members, 
several of whom characterized it as one of the 
best and most productive of late pears. 

Marie Louise, was proposed by Carpenter, of 
N. Y., and was highly praised by many while 
others had found it variable. 

Island Pear, with specimens, was introduced by 
Bergen, of N. Y., and characterized as a pear of 
first quality, but of no great size or beauty.— 
Specimens referred to the Committee on New 
Fruits. 

Kirtland, was also introduced by Bergen, as a 
a pear of nearly first rate quality, and the tree a 
good grower. 

Beurre Gambier, was proposed by the Presi- 
dent, who had received it from Europe, with the 
synonym Buerre d’Hiver Amboise. He had found 
it very fine, keeping till late in autumn. Very 
similar to Easter Buerre. 

Cornelis, was proposed by the President, as a 
a large, very handsome, waxen looking pear, with 





flesh white as snow, and very sugary. Tree very 
vigorous and hardy. A pear for the million. 

Triomph de Jodoigne, was recommended by 
Chambers, of N. J., but others thought it of ques- 
tionable value. 

Doyenne du Cornice, was proposed by Earl, of 
Mass., as an excellent, large, handsome, vigorous 
and productive pear; but most members had 
found it liable to be prematurely blown off. 

' Kingsessing, was commended by Houghton, of 
Penn., as remarkably large, fine and vigorous—a 
character endorsed by many speakers, some of 
whom, however, had found it liable to blow off or 
rot on the tree. 

Pratt, was proposed by Carpenter, of N. Y., as 
a thrifty tree, with very beautiful fruit. It was 
generally commended by members from Mass., 


N. Y., and N. J. 
Louise Bonne-de Jersey, was spoken of by Ber- 


gen, of N. Y., and Houghton, of Penn., as not 
successful with them on the quince. 

Shelden, was introduced by Barry, of N. Y., a 
in his opinion, one of the ‘best of all pears. It 
was gene ally commended. 

Sterling, was also proposed by Barry, as 8 prom- 
ising market pear, but short-lived. No one con- 
sidered it of a high quality. 

Josephine de Malines, also proposed by Barry, 
was generally agreed to be indifferent in quality, 
till the trees acquire age, when it is likely to 
prove one of the best of winter pears. 

Beurre Coit, was recommended by Elliott, of 
Ohio, and Downing, of N. Y., as a very rich, pro- 
lific and promising pear. Little known as yet. 

Bergen Perr, at the request of the introducer, 
Bergen, of N. Y., was referred to the Committee 


on. New Fruits. ; A 
Woodbridge’s Seckel, Woodbridge No. 2, shown 


by Lyon, of Michigan, two years since, was stat- 
ed by him to have received, from the originator, 
the name of Woodbridge’s Seckel. 

Fulton, introduced by Carpenter, of N. Y., was 
conceded to be a very fine fruit and the tree 
thrifty, and an early and abundant bearer. 

Lenawee, was mentioned by Lyon, of Mich., as 
having been cultivated for some years in Southern 
Michigan. 


Howell, was commended by Barry, of N. Y., 
and others, as a valuable market pear, an immense 
grower and bearer, and the fruit does not rot at 
the core, and keeps much longer than the Flemish 
Beauty. 

Jaminette, was recommended by Ellwanger, of 
N. Y., as a fine pear when the tree had acquired 
age—others had found the fruit subject to crack. 

Vicar of Winkfield, adduced by Barry, of N. 
Y., as an illustration of his belief that pears often 
fail to ripen properly because poorly grown or im- 
perfectly matured. 
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Lawrence, was also quoted, as a further illus- 
tration, and while on this subject, the President 
submitted the following remarks: 

“That I think a remark capable of universal 
application. I have been appealed to, time and 
time again, and inquired of why I had once said, 
‘If I could have but one pear, I would choose the 
Vicar of Winkfield.’ It was a well considered 
remark. When well grown, the Vicar of Wink- 
field is of the best. At one of the meetings of 
the N. Y. Agricultural Club, the question came 
up—What are the best six varieties of Pear? and 
the Club agreed on the Bartlett, Louise Bonne de 
Jersey, Urbaniste, Beurre d’ Anjou, Vicar of 
Winkfield and Meriam. But the Vicar of Wink- 
field must be well grown—good, fine, full, ruddy 
specimens; and the man who is not satisfied with 
such fruit, should go without.” 

Oswego Beurre was introduced by Smith, of 
N. Y., but seems to be unsuccessful in some local- 
ities. 

Miriam, was inquired after by Parsons, of N. 
Y., and Weld, cf Mass., who characterized it as a 
very thrifty, handsome tree, bearing in clusters. 
A fine market variety. 

Beurre Hardy, was stated by the President to 
be much larger than the Miriam, does not keep 
as well, but the quality very fine. 

McLaughlin, was characterized by Carpenter, 
of N. Y., as a very fine and thrifty winter varie- 
ty. 

The discussion on Pears ended here. 
T. T. Lyon. 
Plymouth, June, 1863. 





THE PEACH TREE BORER, 

A correspondent of the Horticulturist furnishes 
the following interesting article on the borer. It 
should be read and carefully stored up in the mind 
for it seems to contain a valuable remedy for the 
destruction of this pest. We suggest that the 
trunk of the tree be plastered two feet high; for 
borers often enter above a good remedy when ap- 
plied only a few inches above the surface. Their 
favorite point of attack, however, is at or near 
the surface, and when routed there, they general- 
ly beat a retreat: . 

Having successfully fought this depredator dur- 
ing twelve years past, I take pleasure in putting 
the facts before your readers The time most 
desirable to operate on the borer being early spring, 
renders it now opportune to describe the mode, 
which is as follows, viz: 

With a garden trowel, old dull knife, or other 
convenient tool, dig a shallow circular trench, 
about three inches Wide, and deep as the borer 
works, close around the naked crown of your 
tree. Fill this trench with small pieces of quick 








(fresh burned, unslacked) lime. Pour boiling hot 
water on the lime, enough to slake it hastily, and 
immediately cover over the lime with earth about 
an inch deep, to retain the heat. Soon after, pour 
against the tree, at the crown, enougli boiling 
water to make the lime into a plastic paste, and 
proceed to paste this hot lime around the crown 
as high up as the borer is wont to attack the tree, 
and your job is done for twelve months, if done 
very early in spring. 

The heat of boiling water poured on the trunk 
of a good-sized tree, just at the surface of the 
cold earth, is insufficient to kill all the borers and 
nits, unless in great volume, or the tree be wrapped 
in some suitable heavy retaining applicatiun, like 
a wool blanket, and water kept flowing some 
time. And though it shouid destroy all grubs 
and nits, it affords no security after the tempera- 
ture has returned to the natural standard; but 
the caustic properties of lime repel the deposi- 
tors of nits, as well as destroy all beneath it, and 
prevent the ravages of these pests from spring to 
spring, though not longer, as the rains and atmos- 
phere influences gradually render lime inert. A 
pint of good lime and a quart of hot water are 
sufficient to preserve a tree for a year. 

Where lime is not attainable, and good hard 
wood ashes are to be had, I presume they would 
be found efficient, if aided by some heat-retain- 
ing application, and water used more freely to 
keep up the heat until it has time to strike into 
the albumen. Quite. adhesive earth or clay may 
make an adhesive paste with wood ashes, and the 
ashes would doubtless repel the borer family as 
long as retained in contact with the bark of the 
tree. A peck of unleached ashes would not be 
out of place, annually, around the crown of a 
peach tree of considerable size, as that tree con- 
sumes potash largely in its wood, fruit, and foli- 
age, and so exhausts the alkalies in the thin, san- 
dy soils, that but one orchard can flourish on the 
same soil, while the most extravagant growth of 
wood and yield of fruit is seen to be perpetual on 
soil abounding in very alkaline earth. Growing 
in soil largely composed of fuller’s earth, on the 
banks of York River, Va., at Bigler’s Mills, I 
measured the trunk of a peach tree which mea- 
sured thirty-eight inches in circumference at two 
feet above the earth, from which the yield in good 
peaches is twenty-five to fifty bushels annually. 
The spray of this tree was forty-nine feet across, 
in the spring of 1860, and the branches were 
sound throughout. I am strongly impressed that 
a supply of potash equal to the demand of the 
peach tree would banish “yellows,” and with the 
borer kept at bay, we would again find the peach 
tree as hardy, prolific, and thrifty as of yore. 














THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE PREMIUM STRAWBERRIES. 


We give this month the full illustrations of the 
New York Tribune Premium Strawberries, with 


the facts relating thereto from that paper itself: 
“The cuts accompanying represent “Tue TRIBUNE prize 
Strawberries”—so named because we purchased them. ata 
very large price, to bestow euorectody Spon the subscribers of 
either edition of Tur Trrpunz for 1863, intending to send one 
of each kind to every subsciiber who expresses a wish to that 
effect at the time of subscribing. This will be equal to _— 
of %: 50 to each subscriber, as that is the price charged by 
nurserymen for similar plants. Indeed, neither of these prize 
strawberries could be obtained at any price whatever, as we 
have secured every plant that can be produced in the year 
1863, exclusively, as prizes to our subscribers. We have in- 
curred the large uutlay necessary for this purpose, because we 
have an earnest desire to see the propagation of improved 





fruit greatly extended, and because we believe that every one 
who receives these plants and grows.the fruit will hold Tug 
TripuneE in kindly rem mbrance fur enabling him to enjoy 
such a good gift of kind. Providence, and will. thereafter feel 
an increased desire to improve all the’list of fruits. It is thus 
that health and happiness will be increased. 

As these plants have all to be grown from the few plants 
that we bought of Mr. Fullerin the Autumn of 1862, he will 
not be able to send them tu subscribers until after the Ist of 
September, 1863, when they will be esrefully packed in oiled 
silk or paper, and forwarded, through the mail, at our expense, 
or 44 express at expense of the. receiver. The three plants 
will be sent to each person who sends to us a yesr’s subserip- 
tion for either the Daily, Semi-Weekly, or Weekly Tribune, 
indicating at the time of subscribing that. they desire the 
Strawherries, and the distribution will be made in the order 
- ~ pre hames and requests for Strawberries are re- 
ceived, 


THE “MONITOR.” 
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Single subscribers will receive their plants by mail, done up 
in ofled silk, or other suitable oiled substance. 

To Clubs, plants will be sent in packages, to correspond with 
the number of names in the Club, and where the number will 
warrant it, they will be sent by express. packed in boxes. 

New subscribers who desire strawberry plants should say so 
at the time they send their money, as we do not intend to 
send any to those who will nut’ appreeiate them. They are 
too valuable to be wasted. There are parties who would glad- 
ly contract for the exclusive right to all these plants, at 25 
cents apiece, and there are many subscribers who would not, 
ag svon as they see and taste the fruit, part with their prize for 
a $5 “green back,” 

How these. New Strawberries were Produced. 

The following statement is made by Andrew 8, Fuller, hor- 
ticulturist, Brooklyn, the originator of these strawberries.— 
He says: 

“It is now between seven and eight years since I commenced 
sowing seeds of the strawberry. for the purpose of producing 
new ard improved varieties. I have always selected seeds 
from the largest and best that could be obtained, and the re- 
sults were that I produced some few good varieties each sea- 
son; yet they were not such as I was willing should go out 
as my seedlings, “Every season I selected the seed with more 
care then I did the previous one, and found that I made con- 


* 





stant improvement. I therefore determined that I would put 
forth extra exertions and see if a few extra choice varieties 
could not be produced. In 1859-1 obtained the best varieties 
known, and by fertilizing the floweis one with another, I ex- 
pected to produce strawberries combining greater excellence 
than heretofore known In this I was not disappointed. I 
produced that year many thousands of seedling plants, and the 
fruit of many was really excellent,so much so that I was urged 


- Not to throw the plants away ; but as excellence, and not va- 


riety, was my object, I destroyed all the most promising. I 
determined from the first that no plant should go out as a seed- 
ling of mine unless it combined greater excellence, than any 
other strawberry known. From the selection of that year a 
competent Committee from the Farmers’ Club of the Ameri- 
can Institute, who had the matter three years in charge, made 
a selection of three sorts, ripening early, medium and late, and 
these I preserved as the final result of my seven years la- 
borious experiments to procure improvement in strawberries 
from seeds. ‘These Iintended to dispose of in the ordinary 
way of a nurseryman’s business, and should have done so but 
for the desire of TuE TriBuneE Association to make a gratuitous 
distribution of these truly excellent strawberries to their sub- 
scribers. I have therefore contracted to furnish them exclu- 
sively for that purpose, Not one of them. ean be bought of 
me at any price. If I bad kept them forsale to individuals 
he price would have been 50 cents each or $5 a dozen.” 


THE “BROOKLYN SCARLET.” 
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Names and Descriptions of the Prize Straw- 
berries, 

“The earliest ripening one was named Cox. ELuswortn, in 
honor of the martyr who lost his life when Alexandria, Va., 
was first occupied by the Union army during the present war. 
It is a very large variety, of a crimson color, conical in shape 
and, having slight depressions, running from calyx to point! 
resembling the sutures on the peach, with a long neck, and the 
calyx parts readily from the berry, quality good; flesh firm.— 
Although the largest of the three, it is also the earliest, ripen- 
ing at the same time as the Jenny Lind and Early Scarlet, and 
is very productive. The origiual plant, eighteen months from 
the time the seeds were sown, produced over 200 perfect ber- 
ries, averaging from 1 inch to 144 inches in diameter. 

“ The next ripening is called the Monitor. It is very large, 
of a dark bright scarlet color, approaching a crimson in the 
sun. Berry very solid and firm, of fine quality; plants very 
vigorous and productive. This sort will become a great mar- 
ket fruit, the color and shape heing very attractive. 

“The third, from its color and origin, is called the BrookLyN 
Scagrer. A!though this variety is inferior in size to the other 
two, yet it possesses merits that will always make it a great 
favorite. Its shape isaregular oblong cone, color the most 
beautiful bright scarlet. Flavor. the very best, We have the 
unanimous decision of the judges at the great strawberry 
show the past season at No. 41 Park row, New York, on this 
point, as they awarded it the first premium over all its nu- 
merous competitors. The plant is a very strong and vigorous 
grower, making monstrous stools the first season, from which 
an enormous amount of fruit stalks are produced Add to this 
its lateness, which assists so much in prolonging the season of 
this delicious fruit, and we have in this strawberry sometiing 
as near perfection as possible, though not as large as the others, 
Yet this is not small, and amoug the sorts most cultivated, 
ranks medium to large.” 

The above descriptions by Mr. Fuller, in addition to all that 
we have already published, must be sufficient to satisfy all 
minds that we are offering no trifling prize to our subscribers, 
as an indication of our good will, and certainly with hope of 
their continued good will to us. 

We have only to add that the colored prints given upon our 
show bills arc as exact representations as can be given, and in 
no respect exaggerations of Tur Tr1sunrE Prize StRaAWBER- 
RIES, 

Terms of the Tribune, 


DAILY TRIBUNE. 
Mail Subs-ribers, one year ($llissues) - + «© ~- $5. 
SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
One Copy, one year(l04issues) - + + ~~ $3, 
Two Copies, one yeaf, ie «.. wete, ae 
Five Copies,one year, - - + + «+ «$12, 
Ten Copies, one year, 7 2© © © e- $2260, 
An extra copy will be sent to any person who sends us a 
club of twenty and over. so 
Tue Semi-Weex ty Taisvne is sent to Clergyman for $2 25. 
WEEKLY TRIBUNE. 
One Copy, one year (52iseues) - - -« 
Three Copies,one year, - + + «© -« 
Five Copies,one year, - -* + «+ « 
Ten Copies,one year,- - + - - 
ny larger number, addressed to names of subscribers. 
Oeach. An extra copy will be sent to every club of ten. 
and any 
price. An extra copy will be sent to 
s of twenty. aay ee who sends usa club of thirty 
HE SEMI-WEEKLY TRIBUNE gratis, 


A 
$1 
Twenty Copies, to one address, one year, $25, 
a number at same 
clu 
or over shall receive 
To 7 poe who sends us aclub ot fifty or over THE 


DAILY BUNE will be sent witnout charge. 

Tue WEEKLY Trisune is sent to Clergymen for $1 25. 

At Pust-Offices where full Clubs cannot be formed, either 
for Tue Szui-WEEKLY or WEEKLY TRIBUNE, subscribers to 
the two editions can unite at Club prices, should the total 
number of subacribers come within our rule. 

Address THE TRIBUNE, 
Tribune Buildings, New-York. 





== Do not allow grass to ripen too fully in 
orchards while fruit is maturing, as it injures the 
quality. 





When and How should Strawberries be 
Planted. 4 
On reading the title of this article, many ex- ~ 
perienced cultivators will doubtless say, “These © 
are old questions which have long ago been de- | 
bated and settled; therefore it is unnecessary to | 
bring them up again.” Others, and the greater 
number, may berhaps find in them certain points 
to which they may again profitably advert. Iam 
inclined to think so; for having examined planta- 
tions of strawberries in different localities, I have 
come to the conclusion, that they have not gen- 
erally been made with the precautions necessary 


to insure the desired result. : 
Some advise strawberries to be planted in the 


end of August. or in September, or better still, 
between the Ist and 15th of October; others 
prefer the months of Margh or April. Those 
who advocate the former. period say that the 
plants put out in the end of summer or beginning 
of autumn have time to establish themselves in 
the soil before winter, and to gain sufficient 
strength to bear a crop in the following summer. 
This reasoning, it must be admitted, appears 
plausible. The success of plantations made at 
this season depends however, in a great measure, 
on the soil being well worked, and in proper con- 
dition as regards moisture; on the plants bei g 
sufficiently strong and furnished with good roots, 
and on their being carefully transplanted. I agree 
with the opinion of those who prefer spring plant- 
ing. For more than a quarter of a century I have 
planted at all seasons, but the spring plantations 
have always proved the best. The cause of this 


success lies in the following facts :— ; 
The plants established round the stools since 


last summer without being detached from their 
parent plant, will be found much stronger after 
winter than those that have been separated be- 
fore winter, either for planting out in nursing 
beds, or at once in the plantation. When care- 
fully taken up with all their fibres in sprifg they 
soon take root, and grow vigorously in well pre- 
pared newly dug ground; andin June or July 
they produce as much fruit as those that have 
been detached in a young state and planted before 


winter. ; 
On taking up some young strawberry plants it 


will be observed that the very slender fibrous 
roots extend obliquely in the soil in all directions 
round the parent plant. From this fact the cul- 
tivator should infer that in transplanting he ought 
to extend the roots in a similar oblique direction, 
covering them successively with soil up to the 
necks of the plants. On examining these a fort- 
night after it will be found that new spongioles 
have been formed all along the roots, a circum- 


stance which shows the utility of preserving all 
the fibres when taking up the plants. 
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Every cultivator must be aware that strawber- 
ries push roots more than a foot into the ground, 
provided it is deep, and rendered loose and per- 
meable by manures suitable to the nature of the 
soi. They extend obliquely more than a foot 
and a half in all directions round the plant. If 
they are planted so closely that the roots entan- 
gle each other in struggling to obtain nourishment, 
it may be easily conceived that the produce must 
in consequence be diminished, not only in the 
first, but also in the second, and more especially 
in the third year after planting. By some this is 
ascribed to the plants being exhausted; but this 
is an error arising from mistaking the effectfot the 
cause... [t would be more reasoftable to say that 
the elements of nutrition in the soil. become in- 
sufficient for the demand. These observations 
show the necessity of planting widely apart, so 
as ta prevent the roots of strawberries and other 
plants from coming in contact with each other, if 
we wish to obtain fine produce. 

Those who plant exclusively with a view to 
crop, and to obtain the fruit in full perfection, 
cut off the runners in spring and summer as they 
are produced. 
strawberry throws out, the easier a plantation is 
kept in order. A variety naturally disposed to 
make few runners is prefered to those that pro- 
duc many, if in other respects it possessesequal 
merit, a property which is becoming..nore and 
more app¢eciated by connoisseurs. Such being 
the case, 1 was rather astonished to observe that 
Mr. Radclyffe makes the limited production of 
runners a fault as regards La Constante; and this 
is a reproach thrown on this strawberry which is 


even not well founded; for if planted in good ; 


soil, neither too dry, nor too stiff, cold, and wet, 
it produces runners sufficiently well: A dozen 
young plants which were planted out in April, 
1862, furnished by October 127 plants, which was 
at the rate of more than 1000 per cent. The cir- 
cumstance of this variety not producing a supera- 
bundance of ru ners is considered one of its meri- 
torious characters by the most intelligent culti- 
vators. 

What will Mr. Radclyffe say when he shall 
have cultivated two varieties to which I have 
given the names f Model and Bijou. This first 
name applies to the plant and its fruit; the sec- 
ond exclusively to the fruit, which is truly a 
Bijou in every respect. They are improved seed- 
lings, from La Constante, and produce runners in 
an infinitely more moderate degree.—(M. De 
J ONGHE, in Gard. Chron. 





Let every subscriber assoon as they receive this 
No. try and get the premium War Map, Triomph 
D’Gand Strawberzies, or Delaware Grape. 


The fewer runners a variety of | 





PRUNING AND MANAGING 1HE PEACH 
TREE. 
BY F. A. NAUTS. 

The following useful information in regard the 
“Pruning and Managing the Peach Tree,” is by 
a correspondent of the Working Farmer, who 
appears to fully understand successful Peach cul- 
ture. It is worthy of the perusal of all who wish 
to better inform themselves in regard to this par- 
ticular fruit. 

Several particulars relative to the peach tree, 
establish important differences between its man- 
ner of growing and that of other fruit trees. To 
form a just idea of it let us see what would be- 
come of a peach tree budded and left to itself.— 
During the first two or three years it would push 
vigorous branches more or less diverging, of which 
tle superior branches, to the exclusion of others, 
will be loaded with flowers and fruits, at the same 
time continuing to lengthen. If after the first 
crop we examine the parts of those branches that 
have borne fruit the preceding year, we will find 
neither twigs nor fruit buds; we will see that all 
the sap mounts towards the top of the branches, 
whilst the lower parts will be unfurnished for ev- 
er. Ina branch of the peach tree, that part 
which has borne Jruit, will never bear any more; it ~ 
is the unvarying dominant law ‘of its vegetation. 
At the end ofa few years, it only shows us bou- 
quets of green boughs as stripped and completely 
naked as broomsticks. It will grow in height, 
and the superior part only is covered with leaves 
and here and there a few fruits; the branches are 
entirely naked. Whence arises the principle; 
that all branches of a peach tree having borne 
fruits or flowers, must be suppressed; and to ex- 
pect a succession of annual crops, the annual for- 
mation of fruit branches must be provoked.— 
Thence arises the necessity to oppose constantly 
the tendency of the peach tree to dart its sap to-’ 
wards its superior branches, to the detriment of 
the others; and to force it to distribute it equal- 
ly in all its parts, so as to produce fruit-branches 
to replace those which each year become unpro- 
ductive after having borne one crop. 

Another peculiarity of the peach tree is this; 
the wood or fruit buds existing on a branch devel- 
ope themselves at the time the tree begins to veg- 
etate, the buds which appear after vegetation, 
cannot be depended upon; the existence of these 
latent buds, so precious for other fruit trees, is 
incompatible with the mode of vegetation of the 
peach. It is to the wood-buds of the fruit branch 
that we must look for the means te reproduce it 
the next year; there is no other resource. The 
natural trees obtained from pits have alone the 
faculty to renew the fruit branches by latent buds 
which pierce the trunk or large branches; but 
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this chance does not exist for the budded peach 
trees. 

Let us remark that while the sap in most other 

trees cbtains in the midst of the season a time 
of rest, which enables us to distinguish the sap 
of August from that of spring, with the peach 
tree the sap does not suspend for an’ instant its 
activity, from the first day of spring until the be- 
ginning of winter. The whole system of the 
pruning of the peach tree reposes on this pecu- 
liarity, which points out the necessity of preserv- 
ing the equilibrium of the sap of all parts of the 
tree. - 
The immediate effect of cutting off a branch of 
a peach tree, is to make the sap flow to the near- 
est bud (Fig. 1.) at a, and successively to all the 
buds placed below, so that if we want to keep 
them all, they will grow unequally in proportion 
to the distance from the pruning; the first sur- 
passing in vigor all the others, as in Fig. 2. 


Fie. 1. Fic. 2. 


The more haste is made to prune after the first 
movements of the sap, the more vigorously the 
buds developed by pruning will vegetate ; from 
this arises the general rule: to prune early all del- 
icate or weak trees, to obtain good shouts; and 
retard the pruning of strung trees to hinder them 
from growing too fast. A weak tree pruned late 
does not furnish sufficient replacing branches; a 
strong tree pruned too early, gives too many 
wood-buds, and if those buds flourish the next 
year, the sap being turned aside to the advantage 
of the young wood, they will not hold their fruit. 
The well conditioned bud to which a branch has 
been pruned, may surpass in vigor that same 
branch in the course of the year; the weak bud 
gives in the same circumstances a weaker branch 
than that on which it is developed. 

These invariable effects of pruning, on the buds 
of the peach tree, give a certain means to regu- 
late the distribution ‘of the sap, and to render 
equal two unequal branches, so as to keep up the 
equilibrium. A wood-branch lessened to a wood- 
bud, does not grow any more, because it does not 
form any wood bud to continue it; a wood-branch 
’ charged with a large number of buds, lessened to 
a wood-bud, permits the sap to take its course to- 
wards the part of the tree placed below ; this 
pruning is very useful to hinder the sap from in- 





clining to the upper part“of the peach tree too 
abundantly. 

Prune long on strong shoots, and short on weak 
shoots. A too short pruning gives rise to suckers } 
a too Jong pruning sets all to fruit, stops the tree 
and exhausts it. Whenever by an injudicious 
pruning the parts are provoked, which should be 
suppressed, we hurt the developement and health 
of the peach tree; it is evident that the force used 
to form those useless parts, has been nothing but 
a clear loss. 

Let us suppose the branch a (Fig. 3) pruned 


at b; when after the first movement of t e sap, 
all the buds c ¢ ¢ ¢ are open, they cannot subsist 
without confusion. All the sap used to make 
them into twigs will be lost sap, which cou!d have 
been utilized for the growth of the tree and the 
production of the fruit. This would have taken 
place as shown in Fig. 4, on the last, bud a, the 


Fie. 4.: ° 
only one necessary to give rise to the replacing 
branch. 

Among the very numerous buds of the peach 
tree with which the branches are covered at the 
time of pruning, itis the inferior bud that is 
placed near the beel of each fruit branch. If 
this branch receives too long a pruning, in order 
to obtain an abundant crop, the inferior bud will 
not develope itself; there will be nothing to re- 
place it next year, and it will leave a void diffi- 
cult to fill. Certain varieties of peach trees only 
give their fruit at the upper extremity of the 
fruit-branch, which we are forced to prune long 
or obtain no fruit. In this case we suppress be- 
Jow the fruit-buds aaa (Fig. 5) all the wood- 


buds } b b, except the bud ¢ which is reserved to 
replace the fruit branch. Fig. 6 shows the branch 
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Fic. 6. 
after the pruning, and the suppression of the wood 


buds. 
In order to have a tree well furnished, durable 


and productive, we must never prune the fruit 
branches too long nor the wood branches too 
short, but direct all oar attention to the replac- 
ing regularly the fruit-branches and the regular 
growth of wood-branches. The young twigs must 


grow and enlarge at. tye base of the fruit-bran-: 


ches, in order to be able, without stripping the 
tree, to properly prune those branches. This is 
the essential principle of pruning the fruit branch- 
es of the peach tree. A misunderstanding greedi- 
ness ruins the tree by a too long pruning of the 
fruit branches, and the less fruit branches are left 
ona branch, the more force we give to the bud 
‘from whych is to rise the twig to replace it. By 
this mears sap enough is supplied to the heel or 
wood-bud, to enable it to become a good replac- 
ing branch, thus keeping the tree in a productive 
and thrifty condition. A fruit branch must al- 
ways be pruned to a wood-bud as in Fig. 6, some- 
times accompanied by aa fruit-bud, so that: the 
flower is preceded by a bud that developes in ad- 
vance of the fruit; this bud attracts the sap to 
the first ; otherwise the fruiting branch pruned 
to a fruit-bud, and left without a wood-bud, dries 


up to the first wood-bud below the pruning, as 
that bud attracts to itself the sap and retains i 
for its use. 

Twies.. Under this name are designated al! the 
scions of the peach tree issued from a wood-bud, 
between the spring and autumn. Al! the twigs 
will be fruit-buds the following year, Fig. 7. 


Suckers are strong wood-branches that attract 
more than their share of the sap, hunger the peach 
tree and cause its decay, when they are suffered 
to grow without being checked—Fig. 8. 





Fruit-Brancues. All the twigs of the year, 


even the anticipated twigs,when we let them grow 
become fruit-branches ; all the members of a thrif- 
ty tree must be fruit branches—Fig. 9. 


Fic. 9. 

Repiacine Brancues. It is in the nature of 
the fruit-branch of the peach tree, as we have 
said, to bear fruit only once in the same place, so 
that if we let it lengthen itself, all the inferior 
part would be unfurnished with flowers and leaves. 
The replacing branches obviate this; they are 
managed so as to renew the fruit-branches every 
18 or 20 months. Generally every fruit-branch 
should be suppressed after having given its crop. 
We designate often under the name of courses,the 
branches on which grow every year the fruit- 
branches and those designated to replace them. 

Bouquets. These the most precious of the 
fruit. productions of the peach tree. They are 
little branches on which usually come the finest 
fruits of each tree, are always few in number 
and are distinguished by a terminal eye,which, in- 
stead of giving rise to a replacing twig, forms on- 
ly a rosette of leaves—Fig. 10. 





BEST FRUITS. 

We find the following in regard to what are considered the 
best fruits by the “ Fruit Growers Society of Western New 
York,” at its Summer session, held June 24th, as named: 

FOUR MOST DESIRABLE CURRANTS. 
Which are the four most desirable Currants for general cul- 
tiwation ? 

Charles Downing —White Grape, White Dutch, Red Dutch, 
May’s Victoria, Versaillaise. 

P. Barry—White Grape, Victoria, Cherry, Versaillaise. 

Elisha Moody—Cherry, White Grape, Victoria, Fertile de 


Angers. 
H. E. Hooker— Red Dutch, Victoria, White Grape, Cherry. 


E. W. Sylvester—Cherry, White Grape, Champaigne, Black 
Naples. 

J. Frost—Cherry, La Versaillaise, White Grape, Black Na- 
ples. 
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RAVAGES OF THE SAW-FLY. 
What ie the best method of preserving the Currant plants 

Srom the ravages of the saw-fly or current worm, 

Mr. Barry said the most effectual remedy was air-slaked 
lime, put on every day unti! the worms are destroyed. 

Dr. Sylvester had succeeded in killing them with whale oil 
soap. 

H. E. Hooker used soap suds made of soft soap, strong. Had 
used lime and seen the worms éat the leaves when both them 
and the leaves were covered with lime, 

B. Fish had used lime successfully. 

THREE BEST OHERRIES. 
Which are the three best Cherries for market? 

Mr. Barry said the demand in the market here was always 
the best for black cherries. He would, therefore, recommend 
Black Eagle, Monstreuse de Mezel, and Elkhorn. Fora white 
cherry, Napoleon Bigarreau. 

W. P. Townsehd recommended for the Lockport market, 
Gov. Wood, Elkhorn and Black Tartarian. 

Benjamin Fish recommended Goy. Wood, Black Tartarian 
and Black Eagle. The Elkhorn was apt t« rot on the tree, 

H E. Hooker—Most of the cherries bought in the Rochester 
market were for transportation, and the firm fleshed varieties 
were, therefore, most sought. Yellow Spanish, Napoleon Bi- 
garrea and Monstreuse de Mezel he considered the best, 

Mr. ‘Townsend said last season he lost the entire crop of Na- 
poleons by rotting, and the year before it was nearly as bad. 

Mr. Barry said the Biack Tartarian tree had proved tender 
of late years. , 
CULTIVATION OF THE RASPBERRY. 

What is the best method of cultivating the Raspberry? 

Mr. Downing said the common practice on the Hudson was 
to plant in hills four feet apart each way. Four or five canes 
are reserved for each hill, tied to a stake four feet high. When 
bearing is over the stakes are pulled up and the old canes are 
cut away. The new canes are laid duwn and covered with a 
little earth every fall. 

H. N. Langworthy did not use stakes, but tied the canes to- 
gether, which seem to give sufficient support. The Society, 
after agreeing to meet in Rochester in the autumn, adjourned. 

BLACKBERRY—MOST DESIRABLE VARIETIES, 
Which are the most desirable varieties of the Blackberry for 
general cultivation? 

H. N. Langworthy—The Lawton {s not hardy, and is very 
troublesome to gather on account of thethorns, Had grown 
the Dorchester for several years, but it had never produced 
half acrop. Had grown Dr. Miner's blackberries and thought 
well of them. 

H. E. Hooker was called upon for a de:cription of his Seed- 
ling Blackberry, but declined to respond, stating that there 
were others there who were acquainted with it. The Presi- 
dent then called upon J. Vick, who said he had visited the 
grounds of Mr. Miner for the purpose of examining this fruit, 
and was much pleased with what he saw. This blackberry is 
of the running or Dewberry species, and roots at the points 
like the Black Cap Raspberry. The fruit, lke most of the 
species, is sweet and of fine flavor. The Doctor had two varie- 
ties, one some ten days earlier than the other. The earliest 
one is the best flavored, but the berries are sometimes imper- 
fect. This is acommon fault with the Dewberry. The other 
variety gave unifurmly perfect berries ss far as he had observed, 
The shoots that are to produce the fruit next season come 
from the ground like the raspberry, and are allowed to run at 
will until the fullowing spring. A good portion ef them will 
be found rooted, giving new plants, A stake some five feet 
long is driven into the ground near each plant, and they are 
set about six feet apart. The running branches are then col- 
lected together and twisted around the stake four or five times, 
tied with a stout cord to the top of the stake, and all above 
cut off. As soon as growth commences a great number of la- 
teral shoots are thrown out, entirely concealing the stake and 
branches. These bear the fruit, the weight of which causes 
them to droop, forming a very pretty pyramid. The amount 
of truit produced is very great—often three or four quarts to 
each plant, In fact the whole plant looks like a pyramid of 





fruit. It is easily gathered, as there is no thorns to interfere 
with the operation, the fruit standing out free from leaves or 
branches, 

The President made a statement somewhat similat.to the 
preceding... He had noted the imperfection of many of the 
berries, and though the flavor was excellent, this berry, like 
all of the blackberry family, lefta kind of woody taste in the 
mouth. 





Garden Work for July. 

This is a very important month for transplant- 
ing Cabbage, Cardoons, Celery, Endive, Leek 
plants, &c., for full autumn crops. Prepare tren- 
ches for the Celery plants beforehand, in order 
that they may be ready to catch the rain. Leeks 
may be transplanted in dry weather by first steep- 
ing the roots in mud, andgCabbage plants too, if 
there be the least damp in the ground when it is 
fresh turned over. If Cardoons or Celery be 
planted in dry wether, the trenches must be shad- 
ed with boards. As grub worms are generally 
numerous in this month; plant with caution, try 
afew Cabbage plants first, and if none are eaten 
off, you may venture to proceed, and by the mid- 
dle of this month, the danger is generally over. 

If Beets and Carrots have failed, the seeds may 
produce good roots by autumn, if planted early 
in this month; plant Beans; Cabbage seed may 
be sown now for Collards; plant Cucumber seed 
for picklers; sow Endive seed, and transplant the 
former sowing; if Peas be planted now, they 
should be soaked in soft water five or six hours 
previous; Potatoes may be planted early in this 
month ; and Pumpkins if not done last month.— 
Sow black Spanish Radish seed in drills; sow 
Turnip-rooted Cabbage seed, or Navet; this is a 
good season for Ruta Baga, or Russian Turnip; 
and the common kinds of Turnip seed may be 
sown towards the end of this month. Attend to 
plantations of Hops; whatever herbs may be re- 
quired for winter use, should be cut off and dried 
as they come into flower, Burnet, Chervil, Fennel, 
Mint, Parsley, Sweet Marjoram, Tarragon, Thyme, 
Winter and Summer Savory, may all be cut this 
month. 

The flower garden should be kept weeded and 
watered, and the seeds gathered as they ripen; 
apply neat rods to the tall-growing and running 
kinds of plants; such hardy bulbs as may require 
to be removed, may be taken up as the tops with- 
er, after which, the offsets may be parted off, and 
both these and the parent bulbs dried, for plant- 
ing in autumn,; roll gravel walks and attend to 
the lewns, edgings, &c. Look over your fruit 
trees and grape vines; stop the shoots before the 
bunches of fruit, and train up such shoots as are 
reserved for bearing next year. Nip off curled, 
and dead leaves, and destroy insects. 





Grapes ripen best when shaded by the Icaves. 





THE “COL. ELLSWORTH.” 


The Earliest and Largest of the “New York Tribune” Premium 
Strawberries. 


[Printed in Colors bv Bonn & Snyper. “Michigan Farmer” Offes, Detrott.] 
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‘TO POSTMASTERS. 

We often receive returned papers, with merely the name 
of the subscriber upon them, and not the town, in such’ cases it 
{s difficult to find them, as we are obliged to go over 200 pages 
ofnames. Will they please to add the name of the Post Office. 

“ Postmasters are responsible for the subscription of a news- 
psper or magazine, as long as they allow it to be received at 
their office, after it is uncalled for, or refused by the person ‘to 
whom it is directed.. The Postmaster General requires that a 
written note shal] be sent to every publisher, that his paper or 
works lie dead in that office.” 





OUR ILLUMINATED STRAWBERRY... 

We give our readers something this. month to 
> make their “mouths water,” in the shape of, an 
| almost living strawberry. It represents the ear- 
liest and largest of the New York Tribune Premium 
) Strawberries, Since this fine; illustration has laid 
in our office, nearly all:the persons who have seen 
it have expressed their admiration of the:natural 
looks of the fruit, and having prepared a few 
more than enough for the subscribers of the Fur- 
mer for our own use, they have been fairly taken 
possession by visitors in spite of our remonstran- 
ces, and some of them now hang in neat. frames 
in Detroit, others have determined to possess the 
original, ‘and forwarded their subscription for the 
Tribune. The rich green foliage and beautiful 
crimson luscious-looking fruit, is like natures own 
and pleaseth.the eye. We have prepared this at 
a great deal of trouble and expense, but have the 
satisfaction of knowing, that the Farmer is the 
only agricultural journal. in the. United States 
that has.given “Zhe Col. Ellsworth” in its. natural 
colors.: .We have.done this in order to give more 
| prominence to. the fact that.the proprietors of the 
WV. Y. Tribune are unsparing in their efforts for 
the general, introduction of these new and deli- 
cious varieties of this fruit—no money can bay 
the plants. “The Monitor” is the medium, and 
“The Brooklyn Scarlet” the latest.. They. are the 


three best seedlings produced: iby Mr. S.A. Fun- 
LER, a@ thorough and persevering horticulturist of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., after seven years trial—having 
been so pronounced by one of the most | compe 
tent body of fruit growers:in the United States. 
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THE STATE FAIR FOR 1863. . 

The Fifteenth Annual, Fair of the Michigan 
State Agricultural Society will be held on the 
23d, 24th, 25th ‘and 26th OF SEPTEMBER, 

AT KALAMAZOO, : 

The preparations to render the exhibition one 
which will be creditable to the Western part of 
the State, and highly. honorable to the citizens of 
Kalamazoo, and that liberality for which one, of 
the most beautiful places is somewhat distinguish- 
ed, are on a,scale that will render the Fair an 
event that will. be worthy of a visit. 

The National Park Association have tendered 
the State Agricultural. Society the use. of their 
grounds and all their fixtures for the exhibition, 
and to render even these fixtures of still more 
value; the County Society have postponed, for 
this season their annual exhibition ; but the mem- 
bers have concluded, hercaftér, to hold their coun- 
ty fair-on the National Park Grounds, are now 
exerting themselves to erect in connection with 
the State Agricultural Society, a very handsame 
and ornamental Floral Hall, which will secure al] 
works of art, and of ornamental design from cas- 
ualty by the weather. The building is now in 
the hands of one of the most reliable building 
firms of Kalamazoo, and will be pushed to. com- 
pletion immediately. .This building will be 100 
feet in length and fifty feet in width, with a wing 
in the rear 30x50 feet, which is designed to be 
used as a Hall of Fine, Arts, for the display of 
pictures, aid which is.to be lighted from the roof, 
with a special, design for that purpose. This build- 
ing will stand inside the track on a slight. rising 
ground:in front of the President’s office. ;' 

The lumber for the sheds. for cattle, and the 
pens for sheep and, swine is on hand, and the 
workmen are engaged in putting them up. These 
sheds will extend along the north fence of the 
park from the Grand Stand to the eastward. 

On_the west of the Grand Stand are two long 
buildtngs which were erected for military purposes 
and which will be prepared for the exhibition of 
manufactures and industrial products of the State, 
of. which we think there will be a Jarge exhibi- 
tion. For the, machinery there is also another 
large hall situated on the grounds in front of the 
stables, which will be filled with shafting and pul- 
leys for the running of machinery. 

The large tent of the Society will, be used for 
the display of Fruit, which promises to be one of 
the. grandest features of the exhibitions The 
whole range of fruits have done remarkably well 
this; season throughout the western part, of the 
State,.and there seems to. bea design to. make 
this. Fair an opportunity, to display the capacity 
of this portion of Michigan to outrival in beauty: 
and quality apples, pears, peaches -. other frnits 
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superior to that produced in any other part of the 
United States, and we challenge the famousapple 
growers of the Genesee valley, and the pear 
growers of Massachusetts and the rest of New 

England, to‘come and compete?with: our orchard- 

ists, and see what we can do in this line here at 

the West. rae 

The stables which accommodate 200 horses have 
all been put in the finest trim, and the large pri- 
zes offered by the Society,as well as the great in- 
terest that is developed by the demand for good 

horses, of size and faction, promises to lend ' quite 
an interest to this department of the: exhibition. 
There are also, as we learn, designs under ¢onsid- 
eration to offer a number of citizens premiums 
independent of the premiums ot the Society, for 
the finest display of blood stock and trotting 
stock during one or two days of the Fair. 

The committee who have charge of the trial of 
implements, are determined that nothing shall be 
wa iting on their part to make the trial of imple- 
metits and farming machin:ry, and also the. trial 
of plows and Plowing Match as useful and more 
instructive than this’ department. proved to: be 
last season, when all who participated in what is 
considered as oné of the finest displays of the 
kind that had ever beer seen; and all. went home 
fully satisfied that they had learned something 
rhore than they could have done by staying at 
home. 

The show of Cattle and Sheep will probably 
be the largest and finest ever seen in Michigan.— 
The principal breeders from the eastern part of 
the State who have taken the premium for years 
are getting ready to exhibit their stock to their 
western brethren, and they are anxious to com- 
pare their herds with those of western Michigan. 
We expect also, that there will be a goodly show 
of very choice stock from the western counties, 
where they have been for some years introducing 
numbers of fine animals from Indiana and Ken- 
tucky. 

During the past year the Sheep interest has 
been largely developed, and the premiums have 
been largely increased. Seperate premiums are 
offered for the Spanish, French, Saxon and Sile- 
sian tribes of the important Merino race, and not 
only that, but special premiums of considerable 
value are offered for single animals of the purest 
blood, and whose unblemished ' descent must be 
proved by satisfactory papers. 

The National Association,when we were there on 
the 4th inst., were getting the grounds and track 
in the very finest order; and should the weather 
prove propitious, it may be expected that one of 
the grandest gatherings will be seen that has ever 


been in the West. 
We noted during our visit, that the enterpris- 





ing’ proprietors of the ‘Kalamazeo House” had 
built a large addition ‘to their already commodi- 
ous hotel, this with the ‘other hotels promises to 
give accommodations ‘of a superior order to visi- 
tors. Weshall in our next number speak more 


fully.of the programine, and the order of pro- | 


eeedings for this annual festival. 





For the Michigan Farmer, 
THE STATE AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
BY HENRY W. DEARE. 
Letter No. 1. 

Micuican, ranks as the first State which has 
established and maintained a State Agricultural 
College, which is wholly a State institution ; it 
was a great step in experimental agriculture, and 
one which has cost the State a considerable sum 
of money, without rendering as yet, any percept- 
ible results from the outlay; altho’ there is now 
great reason to hope that the present prospects, 
arising from the munificence of Congress and the 
legislation of the recent session of the State Leg- 
islature, if properly applied, will eventually ena- 
ble the College to equal, if not excel, any similar 
institution in the United States; yielding to the 
farming interests of Michigan fruits worthy and 
abundant, such as will cause the friends of the in- 
stitution and all true farmers to view: it with 
pride. 

The State Convention which assembled in June 
1850, to revise the Constitution, authorized the 
Legislature to appropriate twenty-three sections 
of the unappropriated salt spring lands to provide 
or the establishment of an: agricultural school; 
providing at the same time, tliat the Legislature 
might if it saw fit, make it a branch of the Uni- 
versity, and place it under the supervision of the 
Regents. Thus a fund was originated with which 
to commence this experiment, arising from -the 
proceeds of the twenty-two sections of salt spring 
lands, which realized the sum of $56,320. It was 
evidently the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to leave it fully optional with the 
Legislature to apply the proceeds of these salt 
lands to the formation of an agricultural school 
either independent of, or attached to the Univer- 
sity, as they saw fit, or as it might appear to them 
to best serve the agriculfural interests of the 
State. At the session of the Legislature of 1855, 
nearly five years after the adoption of the Con- 
stitution authorizing the establishment of an ag- 
ricultural school, the attention of legislators was 
called to the matter. The flourishing state of 
agricultural pursuits, the high price of grain and 


produce at that time tended to awaken the minds 
of agriculturists, and thro’ tem the Legislature 


to the question, whether the time had not arriv 
ed to commence the farmer’s college? This ques- 
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tion the Legislature answered by enacting a law, 
“For the establishment of a State Agricultural 


School.” 
The locality fixed upon by the Legislature for 


the site was “by law” to be within ten miles of 
the city of Lansing; to be a farm of not less than 
500 acres, the price of which was limited not tu 
exceed fifteen dollars per acre. 

At that date nearly the the entire environs of 
the Capital within the prescribed distance was a 
vast wilderness. The President and Executive 
Committee.of the State Agricultural Society were 
charged with the selection of grounds for the Col- 
lege and farm, and out of this circumference, or 
radius of ten miles the site must be chosen— 
there were no partly cleared farms to be purchas- 
ed, there were none suitable to be had within the 
prescribed space ; the total population of the 
township of Lansing ten years previous was only 
88, and the,number of families withia the circle 
of ten miles, including the villages of Lansing 
and Dewitt scarcely exceeded four hundred. No 
choice was left the committee but to purchase a 
site and Jocate the college in the wilderness. If 
it was the best policy to locate the farm and col- 
lege at or near Lansing, then the very best loca- 
tion for it has been secured. The President and 
Executive Committee of the State Agricultural 
Society, with the approbation of the State Board 
of Education purchased of Col. Burr, a fine tract 
of land situated three miles the Capital, on the 
Howell and Lansing Plank Road, and having the 
waters of the Cedar River, (a branch of the 


Grand) running through it. 
Under the supervision of the State Board of 


Educatiun, a board composed of three persons one 
of whom is elected by the people at each biennial 
election, and to whom the Legislature ‘saw fit to 
give control of the institution; spacious brick 
edifices were built, land was cleared, a place for 
a garden prepared, and things were duly arrang- 
ed fur commencing active operations. One great 
mistake was made in constructing the buildings, 
they are built entirely of brick, the moisture of 
the sandy soil, in which the fonndations are laid 
is already causing them to decay, it is surprising 
that stone was not employed, for that material 
abounds in the neighborhood ; it may be, howev- 
er, alleged that economy was the reason that 
brick was used where stone should have been 
substituted, because the brick used in the builé 
ing was made upon the grounds; be this as it 
may, it is seriously to be regretted that itis so, 
as the durability of the present buildings are 
thereby greatly impaired. 

On the 13th day of May, 1857, a little more 
than six years ago, the Agricultural School of 
Michigan (as it was then termed) went into oper- 





ation; for several reasons, some of which may be 
accounted for, it has not, as yet, produced any 
great results, or at least results such as those who 
give such like experiments a casual glance would 
be led to expect. But when we reflect that its 
location in a forest made it necessary that every 
field, nay, even the sites for the buildings had to 
be chopped, logged and cleared, was not that alone 
sufficient to retard its progress and utility ? Even 
if money, and means, and labor, had run freely 
as water at the beck and call of the managers ;— 
every field had to be cleared and fenced, suitable 
buildings had to be built for stock and grain, 
ditches had to be dug; the river had to be bridg- 
ed, a garden had to be Jaid out, and all this had 
to be accomplished under difficulties which few 
have not visited the institution and inquired into 
the minutiz of its workings can well conceive ;— 
but happily, there are great hopes now of the 
College becoming one of the grandest institutions 
in America. It is emerging from its difficulties, 
and under the control of the State Board of Ag- 
riculture, and the management of the present 
Faculty, composed of F. C. Aszorr, A. M., Presi- 
dent, Professor of History and English Literature ; 


|Manty Mies, M. D., Professor of Zoology and 


Animal Physiology; J. 8. Tiszirrs, Superinten- 
dent of the Farm; R. C. Kenzie, A. M., M. D., 
Professor of Agricultural Chemistry ; Auzert H. 
Prentiss, B. S., Instructor in Botany and Horti- 
culture; Oscar Cuivre, B..S., Instructor in Math- 
ematics; C. A. Keneston, A. B., Instructor of 
Preparatory Class. The future of the Agricul- 
tural College is brilliant, with the resources now 
at command,and with a favorable support from the 
agricultural public, who must not be over anxious 
for great results yet awhile, the College will 
eventually benefit the farming interests of Michi- 
gan abundantly for the outlay which has been 
made. Let it not be understood, that any apolo- 
gy is offered for any misuse of the libera! amounts 
voted by preceding Legislatures, or for any mis- 
management of the affairs of the College such 
as have been urged previous to this time, that all 
things have not gone as they should ‘or might have 
gone, itis not the purpose now to discuss. It 
may be that wiser men could have been selected 
to inaugurate this experiment ; if. so, and it was 
not done, there is no remedy but to endeavor to 
profit by experience. of past delinquencies if any 
there were, and taking hold anew with new pros 
pects and renewed vigor, continue on, patiently 
improving, and untiringly demonstrating that 
“perseverance overcometh great difficulties.” 

In six years time two hundred and fifty acres 


have been cleared, no more new land will be chop- 
ped, cleared and fenced at present, but the whole 
attention of students will be directed to the cul: 
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tivation of that portion already prepared; it is 
only now, after six years of toil and backwoods 
hardships that the purposes of an agricultural 
school are beginning to be realized, and the Fac- 
ulty begin to have an opportunity to fully teach 
the appliance of science to agriculture in a useful 
and practical manner—the object being to illus- 
trate to the farm student, how to raise the most 
productive crop at the least possible cost ; for 
such a purpose the College farm has been so far 
and is yet in a measure unfit, but it is fast ap- 
proaching that stage of fitness, and every year 
will add to its capacity, and every “course of 
studies” will tend more and more to develope its 
mission. The wheat crop of the College farm for 
1862 was 648 bushels raised on 24 acres, or 27 
bushels per acre, and this where the familiar 
stump of the majestic oak, maple and elm stood 
not many years since in their original grandeur. 

From 30 acres of grass upwards of 50 tons of 
hay was cut; every crop is carefully weighed and 
measured, and an exact account kept of the cost 
of production and the amount realized from the 
sale or use thereof, and as soon as practicable 
whenever any practical results are attained they, 
will be hereafter made public, so that all who dé 
sire may profit by the knowledge acquired by ex- 
periment and practical illustration upon the Col- 


lege farm. : 
As to stock raising no attention has been paid 


to this remunerative branch of Agricultural pur- 
suit, from the fact that until the past yeaf no suit- 
able !uilding could be erected for their shelter, 
in fact it was a hard matter to say if the place 
resembled a farming establishment or not, fields 
and garden there were but no farm buildings not 
even such as can be found on some of our best 
appointed farms. During the past year a spacious 
barn has been erected and a large barn yard has 
been enclosed, and as soon as circumstances will 
permit, a small quantity of Thorough Bred Stock 
will be obtained and placed upon the farm to il- 
lustrate that Branch of Agriculture known as 


Stock Breeding. 
All this time while the farm was being subdued 


from its natural state to one prepatory toa course 
of experimental farming, a system of experiments 
has been maturing, of which the public will hear 
something in due time. 

The Vegetable garden begins to assume propor- 
tions of sufficient magnitude, considerable atten- 
tion has been paid to this branch of study in con- 
nection with Horticulture, flowers, and botanical 
plants; much however remains to’ be done, to 
make this part of the institution what it should 
be, although perhaps more progress has already 
been made here than in the farm crops consequent 
upon the comparative less space of ground culti- 








tivated for those objects, the want of a Green 
house is greatly felt, and the building of one ona 
small scale is in contemplation, and altogether the 
College prospers, the Legislature at-its late ses- 
sion appropriated $10,000 per annum for this and 
the ensuing years, they also provided for the se- 
lection of the 240,000 acres of land appropriated 


to Michigan for Agricultural Colleges, and en- 


dowed the Agricultural College, with the same 
or the proceeds thereof, then may we not look 
forward to the time when the farmers of Michi- 
gan will be able to boast of a College devoted to 
their interests, which shall rival in utility and 
perhaps in numbers and importance, the already 
great and glorious University. 

Nothing but the firm purpose the untiring 
zeal, and the self sacrificing efforts of some of the 
earlier students of the College, has enabled it to 
struggle through its infancy together with the 
prudence and courage of the faculty’; in the first 
years of its existence the students had to endure 
toil such as ordinary students never dreams of and 
to their perseverance is due in a great measure 
the existence of, and perhaps the success which is 
predicted for this Institution. 





CANADA THISTLES. 
’ Marsual., July, 1863. 

Eps. Fanmer,—The time is at hand when it 
becomes the duty of the Overseer or Commis- 
sioners of Highways to see that the provisions of 
the Act of the Legislature “To prevent the 
spreading of Canada Thistles in the State of Mich- 
igan,” are carried out within their respective dis- 
tricts. It is to be hoped that no apathy of the 
farmers of Michigan in a matter of such vital im- 
portance to our agricultural interests will cause 
this law to become a dead letter, in any part of 
the State. The law is a good one, with ample 
provisions to effect the object designed. Let its 
penalties be rigidly enforced whenever and wher- 
ever the owners or occupiers of lands neglect of 
refuse to meet its requirements, and the first im- 
portant step will have been taken. in eradicating 
this pest of the farm which has almost ruined 
many farmers in some of the older States. 

Wm. R. Scuvuyier. 


Hamtramck, July 10th, 1863. 
Messrs. Epitors, Dear Sir:—As I was passing 
glong one of our roads yesterday my attention 
was called to a fine crop of that pestilential weed 
known as the Canada thistle just about coming 
into bloom, standing twenty inches high, and coy- 
ering the whole of extent of a non-resident lot of 


an acre-and-a-half.. This reminded me the Legis- g 


lature last winter passed a law “to prevent the 


spreading of Canada thistles in the State of Michi- 
gan,” now in order accomplish this-it becomes 
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necessary to destroy the crop that is annaally al- 
lowed to ripen and propagate by sending its seed 
forth upon the winds for each succeeding year’s 


growth. 
The’ Act mentioned, and-which may be found 


on page 183 of the Session Laws of 1863; makes 
it every man’s business to cut down the thistles 
on the roads, passing through their .farms, and in 
their fields often enough each year to prevent 
their going to seed, each owner or occupier of land 
who shall suffer any Canada thistle¢o ripen on 
his farm or in the road in front of his farm be-’ 
comes liable to a fine of $10 for each offence. It 
further makes it the duty of the Overscers and 
Commissioners of Highways-to see that the law 
is faithfully carried out, and they aré subject to 
severe ‘penalties for neglect or refusal to, do so 
after due notice to owners. or occupiers of land 
they may proceed to cut-down al] Canada. thistles 
on the farms in their districts and towns, without 
incurring the risk of trespass , the law points out 
away by which they are paid for the expense and 
trouble which is sure and easy (see sections 3 & 4 
of the bill.) In cases where thistles grow upon 
norffresident lands the method of proceeding is 


simpler yet. 
Any persons knowingly selling any evass or 


other seed among which there is any seed of the 
Canada thistle are liable toa fine of $20. The 
Act was published in the April number of the 
Michigan’ Farmer, but as this is the proper time 
to see to putting the law in force, the thistles be- 
ing almost ready to bloom, Lhave taken the liber- 
ty tocall farmers attention to the matter through 
your paper, without everybody who feels interest- 
















ed in abolishing this nuisance takes ho!d Canada_ 


thistles will not be eradicated nor their, spread 
retarded; © Your truly, . Henry W. Dears. 
Detroit has taken the first step in the enforce- 
ment of this wholesome law, , On the 7th inst., a 
resolution was introduced in the Common Coun- 
cil and supported, by Alderman Bonn, (one of the 
publishers ofthe Michigan Farmer) who urged 
- the necessity of immediate action for carrying out 
the Act of the last Legislature, and if possible to 
exterminate this vile,weed within the city limits, 
and thus show the agricultural communities that 
Detroit was not indifferent to the welfare of the 
farmers of Michigan—said resolution was unani-_ 
mously adopted instructing the Street Commis-. 
sioners to see to the rigid enforcement of the law: 
on the“ subject‘ of Canada Thistles. We trust 
every other city, town and village corporation in 
Michigan will likewise do its duty, and we shall 
then havea generalextermination of this “cursed 
thistle.” Let every agriculturist interest himself 
with the proper authorities ‘in his immediate’ lo- 


cality for their destruction, and it will i in a nya 


measure ‘be accomplished. — 


ted 
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IMPORTANCE OF A HOME AGRICUL- 
TURAL JOURNAL. 

We would recommend that our readers peruse 
the following from one of the most successful, in- 
telligent and practical farmers in this State, who 
fully understands the importance of agricultural, 
literature—and especially of a home journal deyot- 
ed to the developement of the great productive 
interests.of Michigan: 

Toyta, Mich., May, 1863, 
Messrs. Epitors or Micu. Farmer: 


tion up to August. I have been’ acquainted with 
your paper over twelve years, and’ return the 
present and former proprietors and cditors many 
thanks for the instructive articles that have from 
time to timé appeared in their columns.) 1 have 
generally “had from 2 to 4 agricultural. papers 
yearly, and I ‘attribute’a portion of success. as 
a farmer to the practical exchange of ideas. and 
the’ many useful lessons I have always found them 
to'contain. The interests of farmers are certain- 
ly looking up, and it is a disgrace to this prosper- 
ous State that we do Nave ONE rptaaeenien paper 


well sustained. 


I think I'am safe when I. say, the farmers of 
this State never had a more worthy champion of 
their rights than the editor of the Michigan Farmer. 
Perhaps some eastern papers are better canvassed 
for, the reason is they pay a higher premium for 
subscribers and they are published: in ‘@ more ap- 
preciative community. . But if our farmers knew 
théir ‘trwe interests, they would FIRST’SUSTAIN : 
THEIR HOME PAPER! fratait 4 

The day is passed for the man «who vehds not, 
atid cares not for the improvements that are con- : 
stantly being made in the business he pretends to 
follow—he taust go to- the wall, work though he 
may. ‘The man who brings mind and muscle in- 
to the field—who lays out his seasons operations 
based upion ‘the study and experiences of former 
years, and follows them out to the letter avill far 
distance in the race his neighbor who calls ‘‘ Book 
Farming a humbug.” ‘ 


Yours truly, GrorcE Gisps. 





A Heavy Fleece. 

We learn from the Romeo Argus that Mr, Wm, 
W. Thorington, of the township of Washington, 
Macomb co., in this State, has sheared twenty-five 
pounds ten, ounces,of wool, from a French Merino’ 


buck. If such is the fact, it is the’ largest single 
fleece of which. we have any account of in the 
new clip in Michigan. This may be considered 
an extraordinary fleece in the Northwest, and we 
think it somewhat difficult for our sister States 
to bring anything superior to take ar este 
over the Peninsular in wool-raising. 

This compares well with the fleece-weight of 
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the celebrated French Merino buck “ Crystal Pal- 
ace,” for which $1500 was paid. He took the first 
prize at the World’s Fair in Paris in 1856, and 
numerous prizes in the State of New York. This 
buck recently died in California at the age of 12 
years; he weighed 300 and his clip ran from 24 
to 324 Ibs. for several seasons. Hisskin has been 
preserved and stuffed as a model for all sheep to 
look at and imitate. 





The Nursery Business in the City of Monroe. 
Perhaps, says the Monroe Commercial, that few 
of our citizens are aware how extensive an enter- 
prise is springing up, or has already sprung up, in 
our midst. We refer to the culture and sale of 
fruit and ornamental trees, as conducted by our 
townsman, I. E. lncetrritz, Esa. The Monroe 
nurseries have for many years been widely known, 
and although as large as any within the State, it 
is only within the past few years that they have 
grown to such extensive proportions. Mr. Ilgen- 
fritz nursery and garden,on the north side of the 
river which covers nearly thirty acres, is only a 
small portion of the ground he occupies. In the 
western part of the town, and right within the 
city limits, fronting upon Frort street, and stretch- 
ing back to Plum Creek, fully a mile, is a farm of 
eighty acres, fifty acres of which has within the 
past two years been planted to fruit trees, and 
now an extensive forest of them can be seen, 
which it is perfectly delightful to behold. A 
year ago last spring 380,000 apple tree alone were 
planted upon this farm, and now the most of them 
stand as high asa man’s head, exhibiting a growth 
most luxuriant and beautiful. Imagine if you 
please a forest of young trees, set in rows three 
feet apart, perfectly straight and regular, and 
stretching in an unbroken mass for three-quar- 
ters of amile. The high degree of cultivation in 
which the Nursery is kept is also worthy of re- 
mark. The soil isa perfect garden—rich, mellow, 
and friable—and scarcely a weed or blade of grass 
can be seen by traveling over the entire tract. 
Besides the 380,000 apple trees that were plant- 
eda year ago last spring, 150,000 more were 
planted last spring, besides in the two seasons, 
about 100,000 other fruit and ornamental trees.— 
Another season Mr. Ilgenfritz will haye nearly or 
quite 100 acres devoted to tree and shrub culture. 
And the value-of this business to the City, as a 
means of giving employment to laborers, is of no 
mean consideration. Some twenty to twenty-five 
men find constant employment the season through, 
and during the season of packing and shipping, 
many more. And a difficulty is likely to be ex- 
perienced, in getting help enough during the sea- 
son of packing and shipping, to supply the de- 
mand for trees, which is largely increasing every 





year, and is so large that all the nurseries in ‘the 


country cannot supply it. 
The soil in and about Monroe is peculiarly a- 


dapted to the growth of fruit trees, and we see 
no reason why nurseries should not spring up here 
as large as the celebrated nurseries of Rochester. 





What should be done when you have a 
light Grass Crop. 


The following remarks of a correspondent of tke 
N. H. Jour. of Agl,. is also applicable to some por- 
tions of Michigan at present, and our readers will 
do well to profit by his suggestions, as they are 
practical and easy if a farmer should fail with h's 
hay, and necessity requires that he should provide 


more winter fodder. He says: 

“Judging from the looks of the grass on my 
own farm, and on those of my neighbors, the hay 
crop must be light this season. If so, what can 
we do to supply its place? The weather must be 
most favorable, or many a barn will have unfilled 
hay-mows, unless an effort is made to fill them 
with an extracrop. Ilow that can be done is the 
all-important question, at this time. The sooner 
this subject is looked into, the better. No farmer 
wishes to be obliged to force sales on his cattle. — 
No wool-grower is willing to throw his sheepgjn- 
to market, when the next year’s crop of wool 
will more than pay for the sheep, if a forced sale 
is made. No farmer wishes to feel, when winter 
sets in, that he must sell stock or buy hay: Neith- 


er will a good farmer feel comfortable in the | 


spring, to find himself short of hay. Now then, 
what can be done? But few farms that do not 
have more or less patches that produce but little 
grass and might be plowed and made to produce a 
good crop of corn. Now isthe time to it. If 
these patches do not exist, there is a portion of 
common tillage that is to be broken for next year’s 
crops. Let acompost be prepared by scrapings 
from the privy, the sink-spout and the hog-pen, 
unless other manure can be had with less trouble. 
Before the haying season presses hard, take off 
the grass and turn the turf bottom up, as nicely 
as possible. In fields reasonably clear of stone 
the double plow will be the plow to use. It will 
leave a surface of from two to four inches of light 
loose earth, the depth of which will depend upon 
the depth of plowing. pe should say that plant- 
ing immediately after haying would give time to 
produce good, light corn stalks fur fodder.] 

A good harrow and a team to match, will soon 
prepare the ground for the seed. Furrow with a 
small plow, two feet apart. Put ina little ma- 
nure—half as much as is usually put in for corn— 
the more the better, of course—mix well with 
the soil by using some kind of a mixer drawn by 
horse. Into this furrow strew the corn, from 
twelve to twenty kernels to the fot, and cover 
with the plow. One or two cultivatings is all 
that is needed after this. When well cured, no 
fodder is more greedily devoured, by both sheep 
and cattle, than this. One or two acres managed 
in this way, will make up for the deficiency in 
the. hay croup of many farms inthe State. This 
is no idle tale. Let him who has the energy take 
my advice and gladden his stock with full feed a- 
nother winter, and make glad his own heart with 
fat cattle and fine sheep.” j 
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FLORICULTURE. 


Destruction of Roses by Worms, 

Many of our subscribers must have noticed the blight.that 
has seemed to fall’ upon our choicest roses in Detroit and 
vicinity. Leaves seem to wither away as ifscorched and dried 
by fire. Thisis caused by a small green worm, that has been 
preying. upon the rose leaves. They are very numerous and 
in some instances not a whole leaf is allowed to re:xain, yet 
the perfect skeleton of every one, This worm appears to us to 
be of the same species that infest the grape leaves; and pro 
bably the reason that these have so generally escaped this 
season, is that the leaf of the rose offers a more attractive re- 
past. Wild and hardy roses have escaped in our own garden, 
where the finest varieties have been attacked and destroyed. 
We think that the best remedy for this pest isa strong solu- 
tion of salt and water thoroughly applied two or three times a 
week. This was an experiment of our own, and we found that 
it destroyed these worms by thousands when adminnistered, 
Also, strong soft soap suds kills them we find. We trust that 
the readers of the Michigan Farmer, who are troubled 
with them on their rose bushes will try these remedies. Do 
not make the salt and w-ter strong enough to injure the foli- 
age. We also ree, thac this worm is working destruction 
among the gardens of the Eastern States.—w. s. 3. 

















Flower-Garden for July. 

In many gardens says the Gardener's, Monthly, there will 
be roses of poor and inferior kinds, or of good ones that the 
owner may desire superseded by better ones. This may readi- 
ly be accomplished by budding or inoculating, and’now and 
next month is the season to operate. 

In almost all works on budding it is recommended to take 
the wood out of the bud to be inserted. This is necessary in 
the English climate, but unneeessaty here. and never followed 
by practiced hands, ; 

Amateurs may have some rare or choice shrub they may de- 
sire to increase, They may now be propagated by layers. 
This is done by taking a strong and vigorous shoot of the pres- 
ent season's growth, slitting the shoot a few. inches from its 
base, and burying it a few inches under the svil, or into s pot 
of soil provided for the purpose. Any thing can be propa- 
gated by layers; and itis an excellent -mode of raising rare 
things that can be but with difficulty increased by any other. 

Hollyhoeks will be coming into bloom at this season, They 
have now become so much improved as to be one of the most 
popular flowers for the summer decoration of the flower gard- 
en. If the kinds are kept carefully separate, any particular 
variety will re-produce itself from, seed, They may be more 
certainly kept pure by cutting off the flower stem ;—each bud 
will make a plant. The seed should be sown as soon as ripe 
in a light rich soil, in the open sir. If, retained till late in the 
season they will not probably, flower the next year, 

The raising of new varieties of florists’ flowers is an interest- 
ing occupation to the amateur. “The process of hybridization, 
applies to all plants as well as to'grapes ; but’ good imp oved 
kinds ‘ofthings may be obtained from chan; seedlings., The 


finest and doublest of Roses, Petunias, Dablias, Carnation, 


etc., should be selected, and as soon as the petals fade, they 
should be carefully removed, or they will cause the delicate 
organs of reproduction to décay before maturity. A flower 
may be so very double as not to bear seed all, asin the ease of 
the Gillyflower or Stock; but if the pistil remains perfect, as 
it usually does, seed will ensue, mutT 

Dahlia seed may be preserved till the spring. Antirrhinum, 
Rose, Carnation, and buch hardy perennials, should be sown 
soon after ripening. 

The Chrysanthemums should be examined, and if the shoots 
thrown up are thickly together, some of them should be root- 
edont. Ifthe flower shoots are layered into four or six inch 
pots, they make very pretty dwart plants, that are well adapted 
to neatly ornament a room a small conservatory, where larger 
plants would be objectionable. 


the coolest pusitidn of the 





flower garden assigned to them. They usually suffer much 
from the Red Spider, which make their leavesdrop, The vari- 
ous remédies we have so often recommended sbould be applied, 
Frequent heavy syringings are particularly grateful to the 
Fuchsia. ° 

The summer pruning of hedges and ornamental trees and 
shrubs, that require,to be brought into particular shape, will 
be sedulously attended to through the season, according to 
former direc‘ions, 

Plants set against walls and piszzas freqently suffer from 
want of water at this season, when even ground near them is 
quite. wet. Draw away the soil around each plant so as to 
form a basin; fill in with a bucket full of water, allowing it 
time te soak gradually away, and when the surface has dried a 
little draw in loosely the soil over it, and it will do without 
water for some weeks. This applies to all plants wanting wa- 
ter throngh the season. If water is merely. poured on the sur- 
face, it is made more compact by the weight of water, and the 
harder the soil becomes, the easier it dries; and the result is, 
the more water you give the more is wanted. 

The time is coming when transplanted trees of the past fall 
and spring will suffer more than during any part of the season.. 
If they show s vigorous growth of young woud, no danger 
need be apprehended, as it indicates that the routs are active, 
ahd can supply all the moisture the foliage calls for; but if no 
growth has been made, no roots have been formed, and the 
leaves are living for the most part on the sap in the wood and 
bark, and hot, drying weather will tell with injurous effect en 
such trees. This is generally first shown by the peeling off of 
the bark on the south-western side of the tree,—the most dry- 
ing aspect; and where such exhaustion appears propable, 
wuch relief nay be afforded by the cutting back some of the 
branches, syringing with water occasionally, shading the trees 
where practicable, or wrapping the trunk in hay-bands, or 
shading the south-west with boughs or boards. 





Propagation by Cuttings. 


DISCUSSION AT MONROB, MICH. HORT. SOCIETY. 

PREPARATION OF THE SorL.—Sift leaf moul! and sand sepa- 
rately, and mix according to the plant to be struck. Gerani- 
ums strike readily in three parts of leaf mould mixed with 
one part pure sand. Fuschias require similar soil, also roses, 
Helia:rope, Verbena, and such like plants do best in sand, 
Plants that are difficult to strike are put into pulverized char- 
coal, and others in brick dust. 

Tine oF Stxikine.—Rose cuttings generally, are most sure 
to grow, immediately after the flowering is over for the month, 
Gersniums grow at any season, also fuschias, verbenas, and 
other similar growing plants, Difficult woody plants require 
to have the new wood from which the cuttings are taken, well 
ripened to ensure growth, Pink pipings may be cut st any 
season. Generally spesking all plants grow more readily just 
after blooming, and the best cuttings are taken from those 
shoots that have borne blooms. Usually it is well to leavea 
sinall part of the past year’s growth on tho cutting, Fuschias 
grow best from young shoots, also heliatropes, and verbenas, 
Oleanders need to be rooted in water previous to planting in 
the earth; the roots are tender, and should be handled with 
eare, Cactus require drying for a number of days before 
planting; those leaves that have flower buds, are said tu bloom 
esrly, and also to continue flowering annually. 

Herbaceous plsnts root sooner when the stems are placed in 
water foraday. Equality of temperature, and moisture ig 
important to-insure success, For this purpose glasses are 
placed over delicate cuttings; some prefer clear, other green 
wlass. Cuttings generally require partial shading, until roots 
form. Bottom heat assists materially in the formation of the 
roots; the proper temperature, 50 degs. The svil should be 
firmly pressed to the lowest point of the shoot, that the sir 
may not pernetrate and dry the embryo roots ' With bottom 
heat, plants easy to strike may be potted within two weeks, 
Cuttings like the dew and moon light, therefure the coverings 
of those placed in hot beds should be removed, if the weather 
is moderate at sunset, The horizontal branches nearest the 
ground are much more apt to furm roots than the upright ones 
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Put Flowers on your Table. 
“et flowers on your ‘table—a whole nosegay if yeu can get 
it, or but two or three, or a single flower; 8-rose, s pink—nay, 


a daisy. Bring a few daisies and butter-cups from your last’ 


field walk, and keep them alive in a little water; aye, preserve 
but a branch of clover, or @ Handful of fiowering grass one of 
the most elegant, as well as cheapest, of nature’s productions— 
and you have sdmething on your table that reminds you of the 
beauties of God's creation, and gives you a link’ with the ‘poets 
and sages that have done it most honor. Put but arose, or a 


lily, or @ violet, on your table, and yon'and: Lotd Bacon have’ 


a custom in common; for that great and wise man was in tlie 
Habit of having flowers in season tpon his table—niorning, we 
believe, noon, ind night; that is to say, at*all Wits’ meals, for 


diiner, in his time, was’ taken at noon. And’ why should ‘he 


not have flowers at all his meals, seeing that they were grow- 
ing all day? Now here isa fashion that shall last yon forever, 
if you pleas¢—never changing with silks, and velvets, and sil- 
ver forks, nor dependent upon caprice and changeé'to give them 
importance and a sensation. The fashion o! the garments of 
heaven and earth endures forever, and you may adorn your 
tables with specimens of their drapery—with fldwwers out of 
the fields, ‘and golden beams out’ of the blue ether.’ Flowers 
on morning table are specially suitable to the time. They 
look like the hippy wakéning of the creation; they bring the 
perfumes of ‘the breath of nature into your room,’ they seem 
the’ representatives dnd embodiments of the very amiiles of 
your home, the graces of its good-morrow—proofs that some 
intellectual beauty is in ourselves, or those ‘about us; some 
home Atirora(if We are’so lucky as to have suéha companion), 
helping to strew our life with sweets, 6rin ourselves some 
masculine mildness ot unworthy to péssess such 'a campan- 
ion, or unlikely to gain her. care 





Plants consecrated to Heathen Deities, 

The ancients delighted to idolize and to symbolize objects. 
They placed gods: goddeases ‘in the ‘eups pf flowers; and we 
may trace in our sympathies toward certain plants the still 
lingering remains of heathen mythology, The fig tree was in 
the early ages dedicated to Saturn, the oak to Jupiter, the 
ebony to Neptune, laurel to Apollo, thyme to Mercury, the 
Vine to Bacchus, the poplar to Hercules, reeds to Pan, the lo- 
tus to Harpocrstes, the God of Silence; ‘poppies to Morpheus, 
whence the active principle poppies, or opium, is now called 
morphia; the lily was dedicated to Juno, the olive to Minerva, 
the myrtle to Venus, corn to. Ceres, garland of flowers and 
nosegays to Flora, orchards and fruit trees to Pomona, the 
white rose tothe ny:hplts, sea- weed to the Nerejd:, separate 
trees and trunks of trees to the Hamadryad and “Dryads, the 
Iilac to Hebe, the Crocus or saffron to Sickness, the laurel 
and palm to glory and courage. The violet, the forget-me not, 
and many other flowers have still their symbols,—Septemus 
Piesse, ‘ 





To obtain Early Flowers, 

‘The most eligible way to obtain early flowers, ia to prepare 
8 slight hot-bed for the tender kinds, and either to plunge the 
pots therein up to their brims, or to sow seed in the earth in 
shallow drills, not more than a quarter of an inch deep. It 
may be necessary here to observe, that in favorable seasons, 
flower seed in general vill come up in from one to three weeks 
after it is sown, except the seed of Cypress vine, which should 
be first partially scalded in warm water, atid then sown. If 
some of the hardy annals be séwn in ‘September, they will 
grow large enongh to'survive the’winter by aslight covering 
of straw or litter; and if plants thus raised, be transplanted 
early in the spring, they will produce very early flowers. 





‘Tears generally tremble in our eyes when we are happy 
and glisten like pearls, or dewsdrops, on the flower cup; but 
when we first realize any overwhelming and unlooked-fur hap- 
Ppiness, we gaze round with a smile of bewildered ecstasy, and 
no tears tremble in our eyes. “The extremes of joy and sor- 
row are too great, too deep for tears, , 





Dust Persian, Insect Puwder on 1ose-bushes infested with 
cts. 





THE PIC-NIQ, (See Mlustration.) 

July* and’ ‘August are thé months for Pic-Nics. 
The schools, churches, societies families, and all 
creation in general must, have a pic-Hic. Some go 
by railroad, some by steamboat, in; fact all sorts of 
conveyances are ‘called’ into requisition to pro- 
eced to the appointed spot,which is generally some 
cool shaded grove on an island. or.river, bank—for 
humanity when it leaves the crowded: streets 
must have an exuberant fill of tlie beauties of na- 
ture--hill, valley,.-water.and, shade , must all be 
domibined to render’ the: place:a fitsone for a Pic- 
nic, as swings, boats, bathing and climbing all per 
tain to it, and syithout these it cannot, be peelert, 
- Our picture represents‘ happy “family Pic-nic, 
How much absurdity, oddity, discomfort and en+ 
joyment are comprised in, the idea of a Biter cap 
The old rather suffer it, the .young enjoy it. nf 
couple ‘suspiciously’ confidential and absorbed vin 
their own conyersation betray by their negtect of 
the viands spread out on the oldest of tables their 
devotionate affettionsywith the twonames “ Mary 
atid Charles” cut’ upon the tree’shows their “great 
expectations.” In the back ground is ‘another 
couple: withthe young gentleman well seated and 
pointing out the beauties of the distant scenery to 
his fair partner,who séems to listen with pleasant 
thoughts. . The younger are in mischief of course, 
and the greater the youth the greater the: mis- 
chief. The fishing-line in the hands of our ‘little 
friend, exulting in.the release which his feet en- 
joy from thevitnprisonment of shoes, bids fair to 
be only hereafter a’ memento to its owner,of the 
day’s pic-nic. The gourmand ready to do up the 
salad is battling for the necessary chicken with 
the fair thief; yoting scapegrace on the’boat, and 
in mischief, excites the due alarm of mamma, while 
a quiet reproof awaits little miss who in desiring 
to'do the ‘honors of the table, threatens to pour 
all Duncan’s best on the ground. In thé water 
to keep cool setsa basket of the “pure juice of the 
grape” probably “sparkling Catawba” wine 
Pater-familias is actively busy, and his good wife 
sedate and sober, as though she condemned the 
levity of the whole; and like her pious son con- 
soles herself ‘for the vanities of life by an‘eye to 
solid comfort,, Long live Pic-nics! 





Unele Sam hada neighbor who was in the habit 
of working on Sunday, but after a while he joined 
the church. One day he met the minister to whose 
‘church “He belonged. ‘Well, Uncle Sam,” said 
lie, “do you'see any difference in Mr. P. since be 
joined the church?” “Oh, yes,” said Uncle Sam, 
“a great difference. Before when he went out to 
mend his fences on Sunday, he carried his axe on 
his shoulder, but now he carries it under his over- 
coat.” . 





_A lazy boy will grow up to be a lazy man. 
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HOUSEHOLD WORDS. 


IN THE MA MARKET. 


We're in the market—Mary and ana I— 

Are there no bachelors wanting to buy? 

None who have courage enough to propose f 

None who have wisdqm enough to disclose 

That they've shirts without buttons, and pants without straps’ 
Have vests with fringéd edges and coats with torm flaps; 

And their last winter's hose are minus of toes, 

And their uncovered heols are like to get froze, 

For lack of such bodies as Mary and I 

To attend to the wants and woes we espy ? 








We're no coqueites—are Mary and I— 

6o free loving dandies need not apply— 

Beauty's admirers nor Wit's devotees 

Need not approach, for we never shall please; 
But we know of a circle whose names are untold 
In Fame’s shining temples or mansions of gold, 
Whose lives without spot, blemish or blot, 

Have won them the honor the world giveth not— 
For such, worthy bachelors, Mary and I 

Still wait in the market—will ye not buy? 


Unsullied virtue, Mary and I 

Only can offer to those who apply 

Hearis warm and loving we're striven to blend 

With hands ever ready in need to befriend; 

And our lips seldom gossip, our fect rarely roam 

Beyond the charmed precincts of childhood’s sweet home; . 
- And to wash, brew or bake, small splutter we make, 

For “ Quiet and Thrift" is the motto we take— 

Lonely old bachelors, will ye not buy ? 


We're in the market—Mary and I— 

Shall we be left in the market to die ?} 

Swiftly youth's fleeting years over us go, 

Dimmed the rays from Hope's beacon light glow ; 
And our hearts, like the May, will forget to be gay, 
If Love's fragrant blossoms no‘er dawn on our way— 
Such the position Mary and I 

Offer to bachelors—pray, will you.buy? . 





Don’t Saub the Children, 

Many's child has been wilted into silence, and 
frightened out of success, simply by being snubbed. 
It is very easy to snub a child, equally easy to 
encourage the child, and lead, him to the accom- 
plishment of ‘something useful. 

Children have strong sympathies, warm and 
tender hearts. They soon form attachments to 
those- who are placed in authority over them, or 
else the regard. them with a teeling very nearly 
allied to hatred.~. What child ever'loved a cross, 
snappish teacher? What child every hated a 
teacher or parent who showed a loving interest 
in the child’s success ? 

Very easy indeed is it to discourage the little 
student.. He has spent an hour or two at home 
over lesson which seems dull to him. Father, 
mother, and the big, brothers, not ‘being well 
versed in the subject give him no assistance. He 
goes to school, hoping that he will make a very 
good recitation. He. is not quite up to the mark. 
“Dunce,” “booby,” “blockhead,” says the unwise 
teacher. The. poor little fellow's heart sinks all 
the way: to his eakles. What t wae there of his 





trying? He isa booby. Why should he learn 
anything? Has not his teacher, who. certainly 
knows him, told- him hes a dunce ? Is not his. 
head made of mahogany? -He despairs of ever 
succeeding, sits down ina fit of sulky despon- 
dency, and makes a positive failure in his lesson 
for the next day. Had the teacher encouraged 
him a little; kindly pointed out to him his defi- 
ciency, and showed him howto set his faultsright, 
he might have come the next day with a merry 
heart, a cheerful face, and a-well-learned lesson. 

Another little disciple comes bouncing home 
from school in high glee. He has done well in 
his lessons. He has a good time with the other 
boys, coasting or skating. Who can sympathize 
with him, and enjoy his enjoyments so well as his 
parents? He rushes into their presence. “There 
now, you noisy calf!” ‘ Wipe your feet this mi- 
nute, sir.” “ How dare you?” An. extinguisher 
is put upon him. Whether his sins be great or 
small, he feels the condemnation great, and sulki- 
ly sneaks off to his room by himself, or goes to 
the kitchen corner, behind the stove, where he 
soothes his ruffled feelings by stroking the cat, as- 
sured that there is some sympathy between them, 
even if human beings do snarl at him and discour- 
age him.—School Visitor. 





About Dress. 

“The first appeal is to the eye,” says an old 
writer—a text from which we might preach a 
profitable sermon on the subject of dress. We 
have plenty of flippant denungjations of fine clothes, 
and an abundance of grave animadversions on the 


sin and folly of extravagance in apparel, but scarce-- 


ly an essay can be found touching the esthetics 
and morale of dress. And yet it isa study worthy 
to be ranked among the “fine arts,” not less than 
architecture, painting, and sculpture. “ Dress 
your boy like a blackguard,” said a venerable man 
of our acquaintance, “and he will behave like one. 
Dress him like a gentleman, and he will at least 
try to sustain the character.” It was an observa- 


tion of Lavater, the great physiognomist, that _ 


persons habitually attentive to dress display the 
same regularity in domestic affairs. 

“Young women,” says he, “who neglect their 
toilet, and manifest little concern about their ap- 
parel, indicate in this very particular, a disregard 
of order, a mind but little adapted to the details 
of housekeeping, a deficiency'of taste, and of the 
qualities which inspire love,” “ The girl of eigh- 
teen, who desires not to please, will be a slut and 


a shrew at twenty-five!” It isa great mistake in — 


women to suppose that they may safely throw off 
all care about dress with their celibacy, as if wives 


-had less need than mistresses of elegant and taste- 


ful apparel. An old writer says with hearty em- 
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phasis: ‘“Itis one of the moral duties of every 
married woman always to appear well dressed in 
the presence of her husband. Expensive attire is 
by no means essential. The simplest muslin gown 
may evince the woman’s taste as truly as the most 
costly robe of moire antique. But how rare a qual- 
ity is good taste! In the mere matter of pro- 
priety and harmony of colors, there is material for 
a treatise (which has yet to be written) by some 
one thoroughly proficient in the zsthetics of 
dress. Even the simplest laws, though pretty 
generally understood, are constantly neglected — 
Look at the stunning glare of red which comes 
from all the bonnets at the present moment— 
whatever may be the complexions beneath them! 
An English poem of the Jast century contains 
some sensible precepts respecting colors. To bru- 
nettes (dark complexions) the poet recommends 
gay colors—“rose,” “orange,” or even “scarlet.” 
Here is a couplet: 

“ The lass whose skin is like the hazel known, 

With brighter colors should o’ercome her own.” 

To rosy-cheeked girls he permits “blue” and “the 
color of the sea.” Cautioning pale women against 
“vernal hues,” he says, quaintly and poetically : 


‘Ladies grown pale with sickness or despair 
The sable’s mournful dye should choose to wear; 
So the pale moon still shines with purest light, 
Clad in the dusky mantle of the night.” 





Peasant Wedding in Germany. 

The German papers describe a wedding which 
recently was celebrated in a village at the gates 
of Berlin, which is inhabited chiefly by prosper- 
ous peasants ; the village is Tempelhof. The wed- 
ding feast lasted two days, and during these forty- 
eight hours the bride and her maids changed attire five 
times. There were one hundred and twenty per- 
sons present at the wedding, and as they brought 
German appetites with them, sixty chickens, two 
hundred and twenty pounds of carp, three hundred 
and thirty pounds of cake, twelve large joints of 
roast veal, and three hundred bottles of wine 
disappeared in the course of forty-eight hours.— 
The bride cannot refuse an invitation to dance, 
let her fatigue be however great. Nevertheless, 
to damp the ardor of dancers, each man who has 
the honor of being her partner must pay a fixed 
sum of money to the musicians, and by the slid- 
ing scale of this levy, bachelors, by reason of their 
unhallowed estate, are mulcted in a sum of money 
three times greater than husbands pay. You may 
imagine the vigor of the bride’s legs when I tell 
you they danced eighty dollars into the musician’s 
pockets. The feast ended, she was escorted home 
by the whole one hundred and twenty guests, 
bearing torches, and the carriage in which she sat, 
had a body-guard of fourteen young men on horse- 
back: 





Choosiug Husbands, 

A lady writer says:—“I have been married 
many years; the match was considered a good 
one, suitable in every respect—age, position and 
fortune. Every one said I had made a good choice. 
I loved my husband when I married him, because 
by unwearied assiduity, he had succeeded in gain- 
ing my affections; but had choice been my privi-" 
lege, I certainly should not have chosen him. As 
T looked at him in his easy chair, sleeping before 
the fire, a huge dog at his feet a pipe peeping out 
of the many pockets of his shooting-coat, I can- 
not but think how different he is from what I 
would have chosen. My first penchant was for a 
clergyman; he was a flatterer, and cared but lit- 
tle for me, though I have not forgotten the pang 
of his desertion. My next was a lawyer, a young 
man of immense talent, smooth, insinuating man- 
ners; but he too, after walking, talking, dancing 
and flirting, he left me. Either of these would 
have been my “choice,” but my present husband 
chose me, and, therefore, I married him. And 
this I cannot help thinking must be the way with 
half the married women of my acquaintance.” 





Loose Bowels. 

There are three kinds of loose bowels, techni- 
cally called “diarrbea,” or a “flowing thro’ of wa- 
ter, bile, or blood. If it is water, it is diarrhea 
proper; if it is bile, it is bilious diarrhea; if it is 
blood, it is dysentery. Simple diarrhea is a thin, 
light-colored discharge from the bowels, occurring 
five, ten, or twenty times in twenty-four hours ; 
if let alone it becomes Asiatic cholera in certain 
states of the atmosphere. Its great characteris- 
tic is the extraordinary debilitating effect which 
speedily pervades the whole body; the patient 
feels, when he sits down, as if it would be.a hap- 
piness Just to be allowed to remain there. Ab- 
solute quietude is an elysium to him. Instinct calls 
for the most perfect rest possible, and thus points 
out the most certain and appropriate of all modes 
of cure, which is absolute end continuous rest on a 
bed, in'a cool, clean, well-aired room, until the 
passages assume the consistency of mason’s mor- 
tar and not oftener than twice in twenty-four 
hours. In health the bowels are incessantly mov- 
ing, not unlike worms in a carrion ; hence the an- 
cient designated it asthe “vermicular action,” 
vermis meaning a worm. | If there is not activity 
enough, we have constipation, or torpid, sleepy 
action; when this action is excessive, it is diar- 
rhea. Every step a man takes has a tendency to 
set the bowels in motion ; hence one of the most 
certain and frequent and efficient cures of con- 
stipation, when the bowels act but once in two 
or three days or more, is to be moving about on 
the feet almost all the time. If then motion 
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tends to increase,the activity. ofthe bowels, when 
that activity is too great, instinct, alike with rea- 
son, dictates as. perfect quictude as possible. If | 
the symptoms do not abate by simply. :resting on | 
a bed, a greater quietude of the vermicnla”, mo- 
tion is compelled by; simply, binding a strip of, 
woolen flannel, about fousteen inches wide, tight- 
ly around the abdomen or “stomach,” so.as to be 
double in front, the,effect of which is to give the 
bowels less room to move in; affords. remarkable 
strength to the whole body, and keeps the surface 
warm, soft, and, moist,;, As the. disease. is a too 
great flow. of fluids throngh the, system, drinking 
fluids of any description only aggrayates the mal-. 
ady., ¥et, asfthe thirst is:sometimes . excessive, 
lumps of, ice may. be chewed and.swallowed,in as 
large pieces ag possible, to any extent, desired, — 
No, food should be eaten,exeept rice, parched like. 
coffee, boiled as usua', served, and, eaten, with an; 
equal, bulk of boiled: milk,., This..may be varied. 
by. boiling a pint of. flour in a linen bag, in milk, 
for an hour or two, skin off the outside, dry it, 
grate it in ,boiled.. milk, make .it palatable, with 
salt.-or, sugar, and eat, as,much as desired every 
fifth hour during the day, eating and drinking 
nothing else. Thisttreatment will cure nine cases 
out of ten, if,adopted promptly within forty-eight 
hours; if, not, call in a ae icremeecaas Journal 
v Health. i ; 


Slieep va. Dogs, | 
~ Hitrspare, June, 1863. 

sciduenns, Entrors,—I hope you will nt: set ‘me 
down as a fault-firider of a critic, nevertheless, T 
er to have' things called by'their'right names: | 

“In your April No. ‘you publish An Att to pro- 
tect the ownét's of Sheep ‘ from Gathage done: by 
Dogs” I think that aw was wrongfully named? 
itshould have been éalfed'an Act to tax’ dogs for 
thé benefit of Hdtication: It makes me think of 
ajary’ who all agreed that the defendant owed 
somebody, ‘but’ the ' majority would ndt give it to 
the plaintiff but’ wanted’ to Bive’ the jirdgment to 
someone Out Of court)’ 
oANow the plaintiff in lwonter is the man: hs 
lost the sheep, but shay: have given. the judgment 
to the Primary School Fund., , Where jis the. pro- 
tection? the fact that the dog. is. taxed does not 
prevent his killing ‘Shieep.”’ “* ‘D. Beene. 

“Blume out legislators, Doctor. “ tt wis’ intend: 
éd originally [to protect ‘sheep, but! some ‘of’ the 
— at Lansing tiethinking:themselves that 


were the HAPPY, Possessors of a favorite mon- 
gre cur, Which often. came home, with wool .in 
18 teeth "ad licking his chops after a_night’s 


hunt, becdme’ala: léast ‘they should be wo at Ab Bo 





deprived af: so:yaluable a:sheep and »wool trap. 


oy, pg changed pa to ey mere ra tan f 
é protect our, s 
ts. The feel wi 1 be ing be velore the 
fiext Législatire/—w. s.” o 7 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


LIFE ON THE RIVER AMAZON, | 





| RECORDS: OF A NATURALIST. 


A few ago the project of founding 4n American colony’ 
on the, Wiver Auazon stiracted much sttention. There was 
an saan ay Navigation Company ;,a.grant was asked 
for, and we believe obtained from the Emperor of Brazil, of 
special privileges; and for ‘s ‘while the New York joutaate! 
fam\liarized the pitbiie with the richness of that unexplored® 


, wilderness, where india-rubber trees exeudg thelr, waterrpral, 


gum, and where snakes and alligators, and at spiders, as well 
as equally Misagreeable four-footed beasts of rey, dispute | por” 
session withthe entérprising exploret and ploieer, (©)! 

The Amézon fever died out in time 5 it may be revived, a. 
some readers by the interesting work of an English naturalist,, 
Henry Walter Bates, just published in London under the title’ 
of “Phe Naturalist onthe River Ambzoff:! A Réeord ‘of Aas 
ventures, Habits of Animals; Sketchés,of Brazillian and Ibdiad, 
Life, and Aspects of Nature under the Equator, during Eleven, 
Years of Travel.” 

Here ‘are Mr. Bates's impressfons’ ‘of @ Brazilfan forest, such! 


‘ ag thatjmighty.one near Pera, which, when he first entered it) 


extended in unbroken solitude for three hundyed miles:‘southy 
var! and eastward of the ¢ity.. When he left the country, 
however, its sulitude was being broken in upon bya 
whith wasin progress'to connect Para with Marantham. : 

.“ We often rend in-books of travels of the'silence and —s 
of the Brazilian forests. They a e realities, and the impression 
deépeng on a‘longer ‘aequaintanee, ‘The féw sotinds of birds 


are uf that pensive, or mysterious character which, intensifies 
the’ feelfng uf solitude rather than’ iraparts a sense of life and 


» cheerfulness. ,Sometimes,in; the pmidstiof the, stillnessia sud.’ 


den yell or scream will sturtle one; this comes from some. de- 
fencéless fruit-eating anttnal, which is flouticed por by a tiger. * 
cat or stealthy. bos-eonstri ctor. Morning and evening: the 
howling monkeys roeke & wert fearful and barrowing noige, 
ep up one’s buoyancy of spirit, 
The feeling of inhospttatre wildness which the forest is caleu- 
lated to ingpiredsAnerepsedt tenfold: under this-fearfal uproar, 
Often, even in Riveesit i still hours ‘of midday, a sudden crash wi)l,. be 
heard ‘resounding/afar ‘through! the! wilderness; as some’ te 
bough or entire tree falls to the groppd, phe re are, besid 
many sounds whichit: eas Bis oé acevunt for. ‘1'f and ’ 
the natives generally ach 9 n this! res meyact 4s 
pe <n ometimes'a seuna | is rd ike nee ie ey J of an iron 
againgt o herd, jow. tree, or pi repds-thesir ; t oe) 
are not rene ted, and the ee ty at Mee llence p tebde to heig ten. 
¢iimpressiin wiileh they inake on the rasa 
ith the natives it eal vers the.Ou oruntra, the. wild m 
ripe oe the res which produces 8 they ate una fee 
ais the , rule le theories which mgnkind, in) 
th tAfan 6: nou sige, fhvent to explain natural phenome 
Bhe Ourup' Tiousheing, whose: cilia 
are Seventh 4 Ay corr scoording to locality, Someti; 
he ‘is deséribedas a. 7 i ing orang-ou Th nen he pe tt 
leng, sh an vio ‘at ‘pet, t others he 4s ssid 
have ppt ed ‘and a orks face. He has « wife an 
children, icererere adie ion to the rogas to steal the: 


the mand 
ool} }oxta rip GareHINe sprpEr. |)" 


At Cameta, the; capital:of, tha most thickly pppnlated pants 
of the Provipce of Para, Mr. Bates had opportunity to observe, 


the ‘habits ‘of a bigantic bird-catebing em of the | gents 
pers LIT « . 
wag M. avicularia, pr one very, closely allied ‘os 
it: a iat ual Bay nearly two inches i ngth' of bodys 
but the degs: expanded seven inches, and the eftire: body and. 
legs were PP ata BH ith cores e eray and. reddish hairs... I w 
metit' ef the ‘monster on a trée trunks 
was close eanth r der narorionta t the tree servss which wan: 
eed ‘ dense w 7 A ; a ower A eis On edge Bee was 
en, aad two.sma! rds, fing re entang 
wom , they were abont the s wert te, Jugiee aa an t 
moe Gergen opemees 
ig the other under the the spider nu 
eal, ahd toh stieared with the al liquor or saliva 


ph, 
“YT arated the ae spider iid took the birds, But tie second : 
i died, , The: tact, of species of: Mygale, da tallying — 
you 
haarmingbirds; has been '‘recordéd nh ago d tien? Merian' 
alisot-de B *) 
and i liao ide lo Besaro ;.bui | rom te i a ue a 


bean ‘aid OF aathene Ein not b er Aen Itnesoed by is 
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‘from the banks and free of mosquitoes, which, alt 
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narretors. Count jn his ‘E. into the In- | river, under the bow of the vessel. It is the babit of all Indt- 
y "Y Brosh oussee that he totally liéved the story. | sus, male and female, to bathe early in the ; they do 


terior 
I found the cireavmtatict tu be quite a novelty to the residents 
heresbont, |. i . $2 ‘ 
~The Mygale are quite common insects; some make 
their cells under stones, others form artistical tunnels in the 
ear b, and syme build their dens in the thateh of houses:’ The 
patives es!l them Aranhas carangué)jeiras, or erab-sviders. 
The hairs with which they sro clothed come off when touched, 
and cause » peculiar and almost maddening irritation, The 
first specimen that I killed and ae was handled ineauti-| 
ously, and I suffered tertibly for three days afterwards, I 
think this is not owing to any poisonous quality residing in the 
hairs, but to their being short and hard, and thus getting into 
the fine creases of the skin.. Sume Mygales are of immense 
size. One day I saw the children belonging to an Indian fami- 
ly who collected for me, With on@ Ofthese monsters secured 
by a cord round its waist, by whith chey were leaGing it about 
the honse as they woulda dog” p ae) 
A SHAMBUMMING-BIED. 

Like Mex'co, the Am region abounds: with humming- 
birds; but, what is more cuffous, it ‘has also butterflies so like 
some species of humming: birds as to be mistaken fur them. 

“Several times I shot by mistake a:‘humining bird hawk- 
moth instead of a bird, -This moth (Maeroglosss Titan) is 
sumewhbat smaller thas humming-birds Reeve! are, but its 
manner of fight, and the way it poises ielf befure a flower 
whilst probing it with its Bre hove are precisely like the same 
actions of humming:birds,1t was only after many days’ ex- 
perience that I] learnt to ditinguish borer g the other when 
on the wing, This' resemblance has attracted the notice of the 
natives, all of whom, even educate whites, firmly» believe 
that one is transuiutable intd the other, They have observed. 
the metamorphosis of reg into butte and think't 
not at all more wonhderfal that a moth should into a 
humming bird. : : 5S : 

“The resemblance between this hawk-moth ani a humming- 
bird is certainly very curious, and strikes one éven when both’ 
are examined iu the bund. Holding them sideways. see yre a : 
of the head and position of the eyes in the moth are seen to. be * 
nearly the same dein the bird, the extended. probosels repre- 
senting the long beak. At the tip of the moth's body: there is 
a brush of long hair scales resem)ling feathers, whieh, being 
expanded, looks very much like a bird’s, tail. . But, merely 
superficial. The negroes and Indians tried to convince me 
that the two were of the same species, ‘Look at their feathers,’ 
they said; ‘their eyes are the same, ‘and so are their tails,’ 
This belief is so deeply routed that it was useless to reason 
with them on the subject,” iA vf 

Of snakes there is no lack in these great tropical forests. One” 
of these, the Dryophtsfulgida, of a pile green color, exactly 
recembles a creeping plant; it is ix reet in length, and the 
fure part of the head ta prolonged into a slender, pointed beak.” 
Another kind, still more attendated, the diameter of the body 
bring little more ‘than a quarter of an ineh, is the Dryophis 
acuminata, It is of@ light brown hina, with indistinct shades 
variegated with obseurer mhakings, and.looks like a bit of 
whipcord, One individual-of this species, caught by Mr, Bates 
had a protuberance near the middle of the body which was ac- 
counted for when the snake wos opened, by the presence of'a 
half-digested lizard, much more bulky. than’ the snake itgelf. - 
There are also arboreal and water snskes, but the most beau- 
tiful kind that infests the woods'is the coral snake, a lovely 
object when seen coiled up on adark soil. with its lands of 
black and vermillion, separated by clear white rings. : 

MODE OF TRAVEL. ys 

For the information of travellers who care to visit this 

region, we extiact Mr, Butes's account of life on.a cuberta, or 


trading vessel ; 
~ “We goon fell into a regular mode of life om board our little 
‘ark. Penna would not travel by night; indeed, our small 
crew, wearied by the day's labor, required ‘rest, and we very 
rarely had wind in the night. We used to moor the vessel to 
a tree, giving out plenty of cable, so as’ to ro at distance 
ough swarm- 
‘ing in the forest, rarely came many yards out into the river at 
this season of the year,. The strong current at a distance of 
thirty or forty yards from the const’ steadied the cuberta head 
to stream, and kept ud from driftingashore, + 
‘We all sleptin the open.aly, as the heet or the cabins was 
‘stifling in the early part.of the night, Penna, Senora . Katita 
anil slung our hammocks in triangle between the mainmast 
and two stout poles fixed in the raised deck, A sheet’'was the 
-only covering required, besides: our regular clothing; for the 
decrease of temperature at night on the Aranpo is never. 80 
eat as tu be felt otherwise than as a delightful coolness after 
‘the sweltering heat of ‘the afternoons,” We used to rise when 
“the first gleanr of dawn showed itself above the long dark line 


2 





of forest. Our, clothes and hammocks were then generally 
soaked with dew, but this was not felt to be an inconvenience, ' 
The Indian Manoel used to revive himself by s plunge in the / 


it sometimes for warmth’s sake, the temperature of the water 
bois often evnsidocsbly, bigher than that of the. air. 
“Penns and I lolled in our bammocks, whilst Katita pre- 


ing sipe of vebonre, beral owners of river craft allow s cup 
coffee swectened with molassas, or s ration of eashaca, to 
each man of their-crews; Penna gave them coffee, When all 
‘were. served, the day’s work-began. There was.seldom any 
wind at this early bour; so if there was a remanso along the 
shore the men rowed, if not there was no way of progressing 
but by espia. There generally sprung a ‘ight wind as the rf 
eav¥anced, and then we took down our hammorks, hoisted all 
sail, and bowled away merrily. Penna generally preferred to 
cook the dinner ashore when there was little or no wind. 

*Aboutimidday on these cali days we used to look out for 
anice 'y. nook in the forest, with cléared omg sufficient to 
make @ fire upon. I then had an hour's hunting in the neigh- 
boring, wilderacss, and was.always rewarded by the discovery 
of some new species. Durifg the greater part of our voyage, 
however, we pped at the bonse of sume settler,and made 
our fire'in the port. dust before dinner it.was our habit to 
take a bath in the river, and then, cepording to the universal 
otstum on the Aniazon, whefe it seems to be suitable on ac- 
‘count of the weak fish diet; we each took -half a tea cup full of 
heot cashaca, the *abre’ or ‘opening,’ as itis called, and set to 
on our iness of stewed piraracu, beans and bacon. Once or 
twice a week we hed fowls and rice; at supper, after sunset, 
we often had fresh fish caught by our nen in the evening. 

“The mornings were cool and pleasant until towards mid- 
day; but in the afternoon the heat-became almost intulerable, 
especial in g'eamy,squally weather, such as generally pre- 
yailed. e then, crunched inthe shade of the sails, or went 
down fo our haamoek, in the cabin, choosing’to be half stitled 
rather than expose ourselves on deck to the sickening heat of 
sun. We generally ceased travelling about nine o'clock, fix- 
ing upen a.safe spot wherein to secure the vensel for the night. 
The cool evening hours were delicious; flocks of whistling 
ducks {Anas.qutuonalis), parrots and hoarsely-screaming ma- 
‘awa, pair hy pair, flew over from their feeding to their rest- 
ing pls avthe glowing sun plunged abruptly beneath the 
horizon, The brief. evening chorus of animals then began, the 
chief performers being the howling monkeys, whuse frightful 
unearthly. roar deepened the feeling of solitude which crept on 
as darkness closed around us. Soon after the fireflies in great 
diversity of species came forth and flitted about the trees. As 
hight advanced, oj) became silent in the forest, save the occasi- 

: of tree frogs, or the monotonous chirping of 

wood-cricketé and grasshuppers.” 

THE MONKEYS OF THE AMAZON, , 

Mr. Bates has‘s especial chapter on monkeys, as well as fre- 
quent mention of these animals throughout the book. The 
most’ singular of the Simian: family in Brazil are the scarlet 
faced munkeys, called by the Indians Uakari, of which there 
aré..two varieties, the white and red-haired. . Mr. Bates first 
met with the white haired, varléty,mnder thie following cir- 
cumstances ; 2 igs! ie. bel 

“Early one sunny morning, in the’ year 1855, I saw in the 
streets of Ega a number of Indians, carrying on their shoul- 
ders doWii to the port, to be embarked on the Upper Amazon's 
qponmect alarge cage made of strong lianas, sume twelve feet 

length. and five in height, containing’a dozen monkeys of 
the most grotesqué appearance. Their bodies (about eighteen 
inches in height, exclusive of limbs) were clothed from neck 
to tail with ve dene. straight and shining whitish hair; their 
heads were nearly bald;owing to the vory-short crop of thin 


“5 gies pales, and their faces glowed with the most vivid scarlet 
‘hue, 


As a-finish to their striking physiognomy, they had 
bushy Whiskers of a sandy ¢dlor, meeting under the ehin, and 
reddish yellow eyes, They sat gravely and silently in a group, 
and altugether presented a strange spectacle.” » 


Another interesting creature is the owl-faced hight ape. 


fourteen, inches, and sre thickly clothed with soft gray.and 
pew reminds one of un’ owl, or-tiger'cat. Their face 


not at all prominent the mouth and chin sre small; the ears 


is whitish, and decorated with, three black. stripes, which is 


ret mn mon eye eee sleeping by. dey orvapensed by 
the least a so that, when a person passes by a tree in whict 
& number nye are concealed, he is startled by the sudden 
appa aon @ group of little striped faces crowding a hole th 
tae tran } mid ; r 
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.» This approach to an. owl is as much, we should think, as any 
anaonkey would like to accOmplish.. Mr. Bates had one of the 
Nyctipitheei fur a pet, which was captured after the usual 
menner, This pet was kept in a box copitdining’s broadmoutli- 
4 ginss jor, into which it would dive, head foremost, when any 
one entered the room, turning round inside, and thrusting 
forth its inquisitive face an instant afterward to stare at the 
intrader. The Nyctipithecus, when. tamed, renders one very 





essential service toits owner—it clears the house of. bats as 
well as of insect vermin. 





The most diminutive of the Brazilian monkeys is the “ Ha- 
pale pyginmas,” only seven inches long’ in the body, with its 
littie foce adorned with long brown whiskers, which are nata- 
rally brushed back over the ears. ‘The general color of the 
animal ts brownish tawny, but the tall is clegantly barred with 
black, “y 

Mr, Bates closes. his sccount by stating that the total nam- 
ber of species of monkeys which he found inhabiting the mar- 


ihs of the Upper ‘and Lower Amazon was’ thirty-ef ht, 
Fonging to twelve different genera, forming two dite fine 


THE COENDOO, OR BRAZILIAN PORCUPINE. 


In South America the porcupines find a representatives in 
the cocndoo, an animal which {s not only retharkable for its 
array of quills, but alsy, for the prehensile powers of its long 
tail. 

As might be presumed from the prehensile tail and the pecu- 
liarly armed claws, the coendoo is df arborial habits, finding 
its food among the lofty branches. Qn the level ground it is 
slow and awkward, but among the more congenial boughs it 
climbs with great easé, drawing itself from branch to branch 
by means of its hooked claws, but seldum using its tail except 
as an aid in descent, The f of this animal consists,.of 
leaves, flowers, fruit, bark, and tlie soft woody substance of 
young and tender branches, which it slices easily with its 
chisel-edgé4 incisor teeth. During the summer months the 
coendoo becomes extremicly fat, and its flesh is then fm great 
request, being both delicate in flaver and tender in character. 
The young of this animal are born in the months of Septem- 
ber or Ovtober, and are very few in number. 


, The total length of the eoendoo is about three feet six inches, 
of which the tail oecupies one foot six inches. The nose it 
thick and blunt, like that of the common porcupine, and the 
faco, is furnished with very long whiskers of a deep Ddlack. 
The numerons spines which cover the body are, parti-colored, 
being black in the centre and white at each extremity. Their 
length is rather more than two inches on the back, an inch 
and a half on the forelégs, and not quite an in¢h'on the hinder 
limbs. A number of short quills are siso set upon the basal 
half of the tail, the remainder of that organ being furnished 
with scales and tapering toitsextremity. The, cvlor of the 
scales is black. The entire under-surface ot the tail is covered 

_ with simflar scales, among which ‘are interspersed a number 
of bright chestant hairs, The abdomen, breast, and inner face 
of the limbs are clothed with dense brown coarse hairs. It is 
a nocturnal animal, sleeping by day and feeling by night. 
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‘No | teesThie 3 Buffalo. 


With, us tg buffalo is, only known. as.a wild 


animal, but in India, and.eyen;in Jtaly, he is, tame 


‘and more used for, work than the oxi; This crea- 
ture, belongs to. the COW, kind, -but approaches 


nearer the horse, genus,than our. common domes- 
tie cow. Like the,mane the,, female, buffalo goes 
twelye months with young,has small bag and 


.thin milk, Like the hoyse the.buffalo is. suited |, 
.to @ warm climate,,and ,,has.a deep chest, with 


dJarge,lungs,., The fiesh tog. is: coarser than. beef. 


In,our, more; western cquntry buffaloes go. in |, 
immense droves which blacken the plains... When 


alarmed, they start off at great speed, out.,run- 
ning most horses... But.if left undisturbed, they 
graze around, ag,Jazily.as tame, cattle, Early in 
the morning they are,up eating while the dew is 
As, the sun:gets hot, they repair.to 
the, streams, whose, margins are lined with trees. 
Having slaked, their their thirst, they. lie i in the 


shade and ruminate all day. 


At is nothing unusual to see a few wild buffaloes 
among & herd of cows, sent out, to feed in the 
prairies, It is remarked that they are not so 
wild when among tame cattle as by themselves.— 
This has led some to claim’ that cows and buffa- 
logs, are of the same species. ‘I have even seen 
cattle which their owners, claimed to be half buf- 
falo, Thts is all nonsense, they never breed - to- 
gether, nor discover any. attachment. 


_ Young buffaloes are often caught i in this coun- 


try and tamed, but they are only kept for show, 
and never, used on the farm. Nor would it profit, 
for they are not much larger or stroncer than our 
ox, and much harder to’ ‘matiage. But in the old 


‘countries, particularly in Asia, this animal is larg- 


er than a horse, and when broken to the yoke is 
a powerful ‘animal to labor. They are used to 
plow and draw: loads, but’ the most common eii- 
ployment is to work ‘hfs: Secured in a position 


that they‘cin ‘only move rotind in a citcle, their 


fierce disposition’ can’ do little harm, while’ their 
maséive frame, firm muscle, ‘and determined: ener- 
dy fit tema’ for sich’ “Arudges} ‘They aldo’ milk 
them, but their milk is far behid cow’s in quali- 


ty} ‘however the ' poor ate’ glad of it; and altho’ 


it affords them but little butter, they make large 
quantities of cheese. ''The' flesh too, altho’ ‘far 
behind beef, i is very good ‘food.’ The skin is’ the 
most valuable part of the “animal. We dress’ it 


with the ‘hair on to make’ robes, overshdes ‘and 
mittens; but in the countries of the Eastern hem- 


sisphere, it, is manufactured into Jeather of a su- 
petior, quality. It, is, soft, and, pliant, and yet 
keeps out the water, ..,4,,, 
. Our small buffalo of America, if ‘wounded, will 
attack,a man with great ferocity, but the large 
buffalo of the East is, still fiercer, This very 


groes,, The moment the buffalo is,attacked, he 
Makes at, them. The nimble savages spring up 
trees,, and from the branches shoot their arrows 
and lances at the, animal, which . bellows, paws 
and rages below, vntil he .is, killed. His flesh, 


his skin.i is sold to the trader. 

There used, to be wild bulls i in England of a 
pure white color. They had long hajr about their 
head and neck, like the buffalo, but, they belong- 

ed neither to the cow species nor that of the buf- 
falo. The last were killed about two hundred 
Years ago, 


DISEASES OF THE padneth, 
‘We make tlie following extracts from ‘Dr. Jen- 
ning’ 8 Work—* The Horse and ‘his Diseases :” 

-Winv.Gaits.—Wind galls are, puffy swellings 
about the joints, found. above the fetlock on. both 
the hind and for legs.: They areteehnically known 
as bursal enlargements, that is, a distended condi- 
tion, of the burse or synovial sacs, which contain 
the .synoyia, or jvint oil. ;The,animal suffers no 
inconvenience, apparently, from their. presence 
upon his limbs, they evidently causing no pain. 

It.is, seldom that any treatment is resorted to, 
except in the case of a very valuable animal._— 
Blisters are commonly applied, but they are not 
attended with any permanent benefit.’ The ap- 

lication of cold water and ‘compresses, secured 
by theans of ‘bandaging the Jegs, has proven the 
“ah efficacious. 

Sprune or Broxen Kners.-This trouble does 
mot always result from andnjury of the leg, or 
‘strainof the tendons’; it is more’ often found in 
horses that have bad corns in the feet, or troubled 
with navicular disease, than/in'any other. The 
animal raising his heels to prevent pressure upon 
the tender parts, bends the’knee, which bending 
becomes finally, from the altered position of the 
‘limb, a permanent deformity. Horses with sprung 
knees are unsafe fur saddie’ purposes, owing to 
‘their consequent liability to stumble. 

Respecting the treatment, it may;be said that 
six out of every ten s rung-kneed orses. will be 
found to have corns. Ifthese be of recent growth, 
there is a fair prospect, of straightening the limbs 
by. remoying the corns asdirected under the head 
of that. disease ; by the removal of these the heels 
are brought to the ground, and the limb becomes 
straight. Under any, other circumstances all 
treatment proves useless... 


Breaxine Down.—This accident occurs in run- 
ning, jumping, racing,etc. It is sometimes called 
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boldness makes them fall an easy prey, to the ne- 


coarse as it is, is a great feast to the hunter, and: 
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a ‘strain of the back sfiéws, and’leté the animal 


‘down ‘upon tlie fétlock} in consequente of ‘a rup- 
ture of the ligament of the pastern. Horses meet- 
{ng with this’ accident are of little value ever af-) 


ter, as they always remain weak in the fetlock.— 
Unless the animal is ‘quite young and valuable,the 


treatment would cost more than the animal’s va- 


lue. ‘The French treat these cases very sticcess- 


‘fully by the application of instruments which 


keep the limb in its proper position’ until the 
parts haye again healed and become strong. This 
is the only course to be pursued with any possible 
chance of a successful termiuation of the case. 

Srrains in tHE Kyees.—Strains of ‘this joint 
occur in young horses while being broken into 
harness more often probably than at any’ other 
period of the animal’s life. This results from the 
tenderness of the parts at that time, not one in 
twenty having them having arrived at maturity. 
These strains often prove troublesome to manage, 
and occasionally leave a stiff knee as the result. 

Treatment—bleedirg from the plantar.or plate 
vein; warm fomentations te the part; when the 
inflammation is ‘reduced, apply once a day, for 
several days, ‘the following ointment: Iodine 
ointment, one ounce; blue, or mercurial ointment, 
half an once; mix well together. tis 

Srrarns oF THE Hip Jornt.—This occurs im fal- 
ling, slipping, getting up, etc. ' The symptoms are 
a dragging motion of the limb; the lameness pas- 
sing off after the animal gets warmed up, and re- 
turning upon his becoming again’cool, the horse, 
being then even more stiff and lame than before 
leaving the stable, 

For, treatment, apply cold water; a purging 
ball and rest OFS: ‘all that are requisite to effect a 
cure. Careful ‘usage for some time, after wil te 
very. necessary. 

Suoutprr Strars.—This, whieh j is of rare oc- 
currence, arises from severe blows, or concussions; 


slipping sons tothrow the legs apart forcibly ; | 


falling in the shafts of a. heavily laden:cart, ete — 
The symptoms are usually well marked; the horse 
is quite: lame, both when walking-and trotting ; 
the leg drags, with/th¢:toe on the ground, having 
an outward or circular motion. 


Loeal; bleeding|is generally useful by way of 
treatment ;, three, or four .quarts. may.be taken 


‘from the plate’ véin, which runs down the inside 


of the leg. If, however; the animal is in a debi- 
Titated condition , bléeding sliould not be practiced. 
Foment the shoulder well ‘with hot water’ fre- 
qn ently ; a scton will often be found beneficial. — 

tter ‘fomenting® two or’three days, use the fol- 


_ lowing liniment:'Laudanum, one ‘ounce; spirits 


of catphor, one ounce; tincture of myrrh, one 


-ounce’;' castile soap, ‘one ‘vitti¢e ; alcohol, one’ 04 


Or, sweet oil; one pint 5 spirits of hartshorn, thre 
ae shake well together: 


VO pk Jornts!—These are generally ‘the result 


‘0h a’ puitctied ‘wound; ‘thé capsular ‘ligamerit 





that serrounds t hotad wddlechtined! the (joint 
oil within its proper limits-being-thereby pene- 
trated.) ‘These accidents are often attended with 
serious results, ffém *thé tinflafumation that is 
likely to arise from, such an injury. 

For treatment, efforts. should first be made to 
close the wound, that thereseape of the oil which 


‘lubricatés | the joint’ may bé’ prevented. ‘If’ the 


wound “is small; it intiy' be elosed by means ‘of ’a 


“hot iron; if large, shave Off'all the ‘hair around 


the opening, apply a piéce of linen cloth well sa- 
turated ‘with cdlodion, ‘and’ bandage the part.— 
Care must be taken to hive'the’skin around the 
wound perfectly dry} or'the Collodion’ will not 
adhere!’ Shoemaker’s’ wax, or common gite, ap- 
pliéd in the same way, will frequently answer the 
purpose: ‘The ‘animal must’ be kept. perfectly 
quite, his bowels opened; and hé be kept upon his 
feet for several days; if, however, tlie collodion 
adheres’ well; this is not of s6 much importance 





Sheep-Shearing Festival, 

The Annual Sheép-Shearing Festival of the Le- 
nawee Agricultural ' Society was held at Adrian 
the 19th of June, in the splendid building owed 
by that Society. ‘The Expositor says’: 

We notice a growing interest in this Festival. 
The attendance was twice as large this year as 
last, we should judge, and a good déal of interest 
was manifested. The show of sheep was éxcel- 
lent, and some fine specimens ‘of expeditious and 
clean shearing were exhibited during the day.— 
The competition was thrown’ open t ‘to all, atid the 
consequence was that Hillsdale County yas rép- 
resented and’ caught « our farmers napping, actually 
carrying off’ the first ‘prize in both departments, 
| and shearing. ‘It was an instance of regu- 
lar military gobbling up”—a swoop and a suf- 
prise. We mostn’t atlow that another year. 

: Hewry Horr, took the first premium, for “best 
fleece from buck two years old and, over ” $7,005; 
and, Wa. Moors, , also took the first premium— 
$3,00, for the best shearing, “taking i into consid- 
eration, the jsize and, condition. of the. sheep, 
(whether, smooth or wrinkled, ), the neatness in 
which, the shearing was.done, (whether. smoothly 
and, free from, cuts, or the reyerge,) and the time 
occupied,” Mr. Moore’s time was 48 1-2 minutes, 


and Mr; Decker oMiie nextrcomnpetitor) pyer an 


hour, |, 

Mr Moore pacha pertoemedls, semark- 
able feat, on a-wager,; A, gentleman offered. to 
bet a handsome,;amount; that, Mr. M, could, not 


shear a, certain large and badly, wrinkled; buck.in 


37 minutes; the bet was taken by another gentle- 
man, who, had apparently, a little . confidence in 
M//6 ability. ». The job was: completed vin! twenty mi- 
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nutes! One: half the amount of; the bets ;.was 


| given to Mr. M. 


The Expositor remarks of the latter feat: “ We 
should like to see it beaten. It was voted a ‘big 


thing’ by all present. - 





| Feeding Hogs. . 

A correspondent of the Boston Cultivator, who 
insists that the’ food for hogs : should-always: be 
cooked, and, in cold weather, fed to them warm, 
and in a warm place, gives the following state- 
ment of his manner of preparing the daily food; 
and the cost thereof, for his. swine ;; his business 
being chiefly to raise pigs and shoats for sale: 

*Take ‘six pounds of:beef scraps, at a-cost: of 
nine cents, ‘boil in two pails of water, scald in. two 
quarts of corncob: meal ata cost of: three cents, 
add six pails of water, and you have good,swill 
enough to feed. six store ‘hogs and eight small 
shoats’ oncé, at ‘an expense of twenty four cents 
This done twice each day is sufficient: to keep 
breeding’ sows or-store pigs in good: condition. 
This is the ‘exact quantity Iam feeding. to the 
number of hogs’ mentioned. I slaughtered two 
fat hogs ‘last fall, fed in this way until time to fat- 
ten them arrived, after which they had their 
usual feed thickened to a dough with» corn and 
cob meal only, and at the age of sixteen months 


the two weighed over 1000 pounds. 





ITEMS, 9) fui 

Woor.—Mr. P. R. Phillips, who resides on t'e 
north line of Clinton, seld the present week, to 
J. W. Paine, Esq., of this place, eighty-six fleeces 
of wool, at sixty-five cents. The wool weighed 


§ 538 pounds, an average of six: and one-quarter 


pounds to the fleece.: One buck’s fleece weighed 
eighteen pounds, and last! year fourteen pounds. 
This wool. was clean, and: in good order. , Total 
value, $349 70.—St. Johns Democrat. 


(== Merchants, farniers, mechanics, and all 
who have property, look well to the company in 
which to‘insure. The Michigan Home Insurance 
Company, of Oxford, in Oakland connty, ‘is second 
to none for promptness in’ meeting the demands 
made upon them; and the best evidence we can 
give of its reliability, is the names of its Directors. 
See advertisement in another column: ) 

Woo Irems.—One hundred ewes, with ‘lambs, 
and sixty wethers, selectéd from the flocks of Dr. 
Simpson, of this villege, averaged over five and 
‘one-half pounds of washed wool per head, 

‘A'two year old buck, owned by Higby & Hunt, 
of Benton, sheared’ sixteen pounds sjx ounces of | 
Wool; free from ‘all extraneous matter, and the. 
rrowth of the past year. The animal was pur- 


, Great International Wheat Show. 

A great International Wheat Show will be held 
at Rochester, N. Y., September 8th, 9th and 10th, 
under the auspices of the Monroe. Courity Agri. 
cultural Society. The following premiums ard 


offered: 
For fhe best 20 bushels of White Winter 


lWheat, | 2) S°10042 Poa ll? i bg'op 
For the second best do do - (75 00 
For, the. best 20 bushels Red. Winter 


Wheat, - sy elleetoere © & 100 00 
For the second best do do -. 50,00 
For the best 2 bushels: White: Winter 

Wheat, +) -:-) - 7.+ + - =. 50,00 
For. the second best, do.,. do - 25 00 
For, the. best, 2 bushels Red. Winter 
tole Wheaty). cece tetoce eee 40:00 
For. the second best do do - 20 00 


For the best 2 bushels Spring Wheat, | - 
For the second best. do . do - 
. Competitors for these: prizes will be required 
to furnish samples.of, the wheat in the ear and 
with the straw attached, (say fifty ears of wheat 
and straw), also to furnish a written, statement of 
the nature‘of the.soil on which the wheat grew, 
method of cultivation, time of sowing, quantity of 
seed sown, manures (if any used,) and mode and 
time of application; also the time of ripening and 
harvesting, and. the yield per acre, with such 
other particulars as may be; deemed of practical 
importance; also the, name by which the variety 
is known in, the locality where it was grown. 

The, wheat must be one variety, pure and un- 
mixed. The prize to be awarded to the actual 
grower of the wheat, and. the wheat. which takes 
&@ prize to become the property. of the Society. 

It js hoped that farmers in, all sections of the 
United States and Canada,,who have good sam- 
ples.of wheat, will compete for these prizes. We 
have never yet bad) a good wheat show, in the 
United States. It is highly,important that the 
wheat growers of the country. should meet to- 
gether and compare samples of wheat raised in 
different; sections. | We understand that the 
money for these premiums, has been raised by 
subscription, among the friends of agriculture in 
western New York, and the, time of holding the 
fair has been fixed so as'to enable farmers to pur- 
chase their seed from the, wheat.entered for 
gompetition. A change of seed is always desira- 
ble, and it is believed that all the wheat.of good 
quality sent to the fair will. find purchasers at a 
high price. Fuil particulars can be,obtained, by 
addressing the. President. of the Society, Joseph 
Harris, Editor Genesee Harmer, Rochester, N. Y.': 
The farmers of Michigan should send their best 





ed last summer of Bronson:C {Knapp,’ sg aie 
ee county.—Charlotte Republican, |: 


specimens, and carry. off the. prizes, if) possible. 
Michigan ‘flour took; the fret premium at. the 
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World’s Fair, in London, some years ago, and her 
wheat will be hard to beat. We do not think, 
however, that the prize wheat should become the 
property of the Society, as twenty bushels will 
be worth $30, and its transportation will be 
worth $5. more; thus the first premium jis re* 
duced to $115, and the others in the same pro- 
portion. 





King Birds and WBees---Mothe---Singular 
Swarming. 


A correspondent of the Prairie Farmer gives 
the following facts about bees: 

The other day I saw a king bird sitfing ona 
tree near my bee-hives. Having seen it stated 
that they do not destroy bees, 1 determined to 
satisfy myself by actual experiment, so I shot 
him, and held a post mortem examination upon his 
carcass. I could not find any craw; if he had 
one, there was nothing in it, but in his gizzard 
were the heads, legs, and other portions of a large 
quantity of bees—actual honey bees, and no mis- 
take—nothing but bees, no other kind of bug or 
insect. I have declared inveterate‘and permanent 
war against all bee martins or king-birds. ‘ Let 
them beware. 

I saw an article some time ago, in one of the 
agricultural papers, recommending a brick or ce- 
ment flooring to be laid under the hives as a pre- 
ventive for moths, the writer stating that the 
moth eggs would hatch on nothing but wood; the 
plan seemed plausible, and I tried it with cement, 
but I find the moths hatch equally as sbundant 

as before. 

During the hot wresitibe, I keep my hives raised 
on ‘small blocks about a quarter of an inch. | I 
have lately substituted pieces of iron for ' the 
wooden blocks. I have discovered no moths since, 
but am not fully convinced that it will accom- 
plish the desired result. Has any one else tried 
it? ifso, let us hear from them. I lost a swarm 
in a very careless. manner; for fear others will 
fall into the ame blunder, I will narrate it. The 
swarm was hived in the usual way. I put them 
into a fresh hive, though made a year ago; 8 com- 
mon’ square box hive, made of yellow pine. It 
was placed on the’stand, in a place exposed ‘to the 
sun, and'I neglected shatling it. In the morning 
‘the sun came out’ upon it very not for the first 
time. I suppose the rosin in the boards started, 
and ‘smelt so strong that they could not stand it, 
for they left it and went to the woods over’ & mile 
away. They had made quite a lot of comb.) One 
of my neighbors hadthree swarms come out at 
the same time, from separate hives; ‘he was try- 
ing to settle them, when suddenly they went into 
@ hive with another swarm. ' Two swarms went 
into’ the hive ‘and: completely filled ‘it, and the 





third lit about’ it, and were about to enter, but 
were prevented. The two, however, stayed in 
and continue their work without interrupting 
the others. 





Removing Honey from the Hives, 
Two years ago we ‘tried the following experi- 
ment on a hive cf bees, from which it was desired 
to take the honey :—Having bored a hole near the 
top of the hive, it was then inverted, and an 


way up into the empty box, ‘which was then lifted 
off and placed on the bee stand, The box, full of 


the tub, the water escaping through’ the holes by 
| which it entered. . The whole operation occupied 





and most effectual way of protecting crops again 
drought is proved by the fact that a soil plowe 
or cultivated often in a dry time is moist almost 


great depth. Some farmers from false reasonin 
infer that if a new surface is continually exposé 
to sun and air, the effect will be to dry the soil sti 
more. But the atmosphere in the dryest and ho 
test weather is more or less charged with moi 
ture, to prove which we only have to present 
cold. surface to the atmosphere, as a pitcher 
ice water for instance, when the moisture of 
air will be condensed and form in large drops ¢ 
the outside of the pitcher... By frequent stirri 
the, soil:is kept loose and porous, and coming 
contact with. the. coldand earth is robbed of i 
moisture by condensation, in the same manner 
in the example of the pitcher given above. 
oftener the soil is stirred the more new su a 
will be presented for action in.the same ma 

but when land is suffered to remain idle, a. 

is formed on the surface which is impenetrable # 
the atmosphere, and no such effect can take plac 


i igi 
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but DOMESTIC WINES, 

ite RHUBARB WINE. 

Hing Mr. B. P. Cahoon, of Kenosha, Wis., was the 
first in this country to manufacture wine from 
rhubarb ; and he is now extensively engaged ‘in. 
the business, having last year, as we learn from 

eri- § the Wisconsin Farmer, made over 3,000 gallons 

ired § of wine from two acres of rhubarb. 

the Mr. Cahoon’s method is to mix the the juice of 

| an the rhubarb in proporticn of 1 gallon of juice, 1 

1 are gallon of water, and 7 lbs. of sugar. 

rater A correspondent of the Rural New Yorker, 

quid § gives the following receipt, which he says pro- 

fast, duced excellent wine: To every Ij lbs. of rhu- 


barb, when bruised well, put 1 quart cold boiled 

water; let it stand four days, stirring three times 

a day. To every gallon of juice put 34 lbs. of 

lump sugar, and to every 20 quarts, 2 of brandy. 

Barrel it directly, and let it standatwelve month. 
BLACKBERRY WINE. 

The juice of the blackberry may be extracted 
by putting them into a linen cloth and pressing 
them with the hands, To 1 quart of juice,.add 1 
quart of water, with 2 lbs. white sugar. Stir un- 
til the sugar is. well dissolved, put in a clean jug 
or keg, and set it ina cool place. Let it ferment 


re several weeks then draw off and cork in bot- 
es. 






















CURRANT WINE. 

When the berries are fully ripe, squeeze them 
until the juice ceases to run freely. Pour over 
the pulp as much water as there is juice, and 
squeeze again. By repeating this process, all the 
juice will be extricated, forming a liquid of the 
proper consistence, viz: 1 part juice and 2parts 


ry tog water. Add one-third to its weight of sugar, and 


soningg Place in open vessels in a cvol place to ferment. 
xposéi™ In three days it will be ready for bottling. If 
oil stillg fermentation goes on too rapidly, which will be 


nd he 
h moi 
sent 


noticed if the liquid seems to form vinegar, re- 
move the vessel to a cooler situation. 
ELDERBERRY WINE. 


‘cher To make this wine, take 1 quart of the juice of 
» of the ripe berries, and add 2 quarts of water, and 
rops wm 3} pounds of sugar, When the sugar is dissolved, 


strain and put in 2 tablespoonsful of yeast to 
each gallon of the liquid, letting it stand about 
15 days in open vessels, after which, drain off and 
bottle. . Keep in a coal place.—Ez, 


Preservinc Summer Frvits. Such fruits as 
strawberries, raspberries, blackberries and the 
like, may be preserved in the following manner 
4 cheaply, and their flavor‘be retained: Put sugar 
rable over the fire, at the rate of half a pound’to thé 
ke plat bound of berries, add a little ‘water; when hot 

‘A take fruit ina skimmer and dip it into the sugar‘ 
Pree holding it there fur half a minute; perhaps; then 
d-fiy.w"§ take it out and spread it on tins. Go through 


sti 
ming! 
d of i 
anner 
e. 
r suriae 
manne} 
a 








the whole lot in this way; then boil down the 
sugar to a thick syrup, and pour it over the fruit; 
set the tins either in the sun or in a hot oven till 
the berries are dried through'in thin gelatinous 
cakes; when thoroughly dry, put the cakes ina 
bag and hangit up out of ithe way. © The cakes: 
will keep as long as wanted, and may. be fitted 
for the table in a few minutes by the addition of 
a little hot water or more sugar, if necessa#y.— 
The beauty.of this method is that the flavor of 
the fruit is retained, while there is no danger of 
its spoiling by fermentation. Fruits, when pre- 
served in the usual way, pound for pound, are 
made too sweet, and lose their distinctive flavor, 
so much so that they become like a piece of leather 
dipped in sugar, and one can hardly see or taste 
the difference. Besides, without care preserves 
are apt to ferment and spoil. 





How to Dry Sweet Corn, 

When the corn is in good condition for eating, 
the grains being ‘fully grown, boil’a quantity of 
ears just enough to cook the starch, and let them 
cool and dry a few hours, and then shell or cut 
off the grains and spread them in the sun till 
dried. The best way to dry the corn is to nail a 
piece of cloth of very open texture on a frame, 
which if two feet awide and five feet long, will be 
of a conveniént size to handle: If the corn is 
spread thinly upon this cloth it will dry quickly, 
without souring. It should be covered with 4 
piece of musketo ‘hetting to keep off the flies.— 
Another person gives the following directions for 
drying sweet corn: ‘As soon as the corn is fit for 
the table, husk and spread the ears, in an open 
oven, or some quickly drying place. When the 
kernels loosen shell the corn, or shell soon as you 
can. Then spread upon a cloth to dry in the sun, 
or on paper in a warm oven; stir often that itmay — 
dry quickly, and not overheat. It more resem- 
bles’ the undried by its being whole, is sweeter, 
and retains more of its natural flavor by drying 
faster. Wholly dried’ expose it to the wind by 
turning it slowly from dish to dish; the wind 
blows off all the troublesome white chaff.” 

Another plan has been highly recommended, 
and # machine invented to facilitate the operation. 
This is to bore Oat’ the pith of the cob,’ and then 
completely dry the corn on the cob, iadt ‘keep it 
there till wanted for the: table, when it may be 
boiled ‘as it grew, or shelled first. 


Misrortunz.—This is @ pay’ of, snictestent, 
and one of the saddest to's good housekeeper is 
to. be afflicted with heavy,: yellow, sour’ bread, 
biscuit, &c. , If you areever troubled in this way, 
use D. B. DeLand & Co. *s Chemical Saleratus, when 
you will be at its charming yentis in 


removing the | of ‘your misfortune. ” 
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Cranberry Culture, 

-/No State in the Union is so well suited to the 
production of Cranberries as Michigan, surround- 
ed as it is by that which is most. necessary for its 
success—plenty of water. This crop is one of our 
most staple fruits for winter, always bringing a 
good price, and it is strange that our farmers do 
not: turn their attention. more ‘generally to its 
oultMation, as nothing sells more readily than 
Cranberries at all seasons of the year. We give 
below D. Chilson’s mode of culture as practiced 
by him for many: years in Massachusetts, where 
immense quantities/of this fruit are grown and 
sold at large profits : 

1. Select a situation for your cranberry field 
ona clay soil, or onadark loam ‘soil, or on all 
soil where there is a mixture of sand, mostly of 
reclaimed lands, such as can be made moderately 
dry, are well suited to grow the cranberry. In 
fact, most all soil that is natural to grow the po- 
tato, is well adapted to grow the cranberry. (yet 
the first-mentioned soil would be preferred.) As 
far as I have ascertained there are three varieties 
of cranberry: the Bell, Cherry, and thé Bar- 
berry. 

I have never known of any other variety of the 
berry that would naturalize to dry soil, except 
the Bell cranberry; this species of the berry 
grows much in the form of an egg—it is inclined 
to grow in the wild state, on the borders of cran- 
berry bogs, spreading its way to upland soil. This 
species is much larger than the others, in its wild 
state. Persons engaged in, the cultivation of the 
article, should commence with the last mentioned 
species, and by commencing with those that have 
been cultivated and naturalized toa dry soil, they 
will much sooner accomplish their object, with 
much less trouble and expense, as the plants mul- 
tiply and increase abundantly, 

2. Prepare your soil the same as for sowing 
grain, by plowing, harrowing, and making your 
soil even—then mark it out in drills, eighteen to 
twenty inches apart, putting the plants in,the 
hills, six or eight inches apart, five or six plants 
in a hill—hoe them slightly at first, till the roots 
become clinched, and afterwards no other cultiva- 
tion is needed.. The plants may be expected to 
run together and cover the whole soil in two or 
three years, The cranberry grown by cultivation, 
usually yields from 150 to 200 bushels an acre ; its 
fruit is about twice as large as the wild fruit, and 
of ‘a beautiful flavor; it readily keeps sound from 
the harvest ‘time of it to the time of harvest a- 
gain. The’ fruit is usually’ gathered in Septem- 
ber; it is gathered with wena rakes, made 
for. ered te. spee 





Our: calesgenent, has a us late this month, 


4; 





“ Froxmarpt's CattLe Powpers.”—The farmers of Michigan 
can now have those celebrated and effective powders in Dee 
troit, Messrs. T & I. Hincuman, wholesale druggists, are agents 
for this valuable preparation for ‘all kinds of farm stock. They 
are used arid reccommended by many of the government vet- 
erinary surgeons at Washington and elsewhere, as being the 
best promoters of health and condition for horses, mules 
and cattle now hefore the public. If any.of our rea‘ers. want 
a good remedy’ for diseases in stock, they had better uy 
“Fickhardt’s Cattle Powders, - 





ComBinep Turesners AND CLEANERS.—Messrs. R. & M. 
Harper, Cobleskill, New York, are manufacturing some of the 
best agricultural machinery at their works now known. Their 
combined threshers and separators and horse. powers, have:the 
reputation of being the most useful, substantial, and easy 
moving pieces of mechanism now known to farmers economy, 
They have taken first prizes at the New York State Fair, for 
two years, - Those desirous of procuring combined horse power 
threshers and separators, or cleaners can not do better then 
send their orders to Messrs. R. & M. 88 apne when — will 
be promptly filled. 





“Lesiie’s Ten Cent Montuty.”—This untiring publisher 
proposes to still further eater to the wants of tho reading pub- 
lic by issuing *a model ten cent monthly.” It is to be copious- 
ly illustrated in the best style, and filled with matter treating 
upon all general subjects, Buy a number, and if you are not 
pleased with your purchase, we will refund your ten cents and 
give the book gratis. See his advertisement in another column 
for full particulars, 





“Ta CoLoNIAL Farwer.”"—We welcome to our table this — 


new worker in the field of sgriculture, from Frederickton, N, 
B. It is neat and ably conducted sheet, and should receive the 
support of every friend of agriculture in the Province of New 
Brunswick, 





Micuican Souruern and Nortuern Inprana 
Rartroap.—We took a trip over this road during 
the. present month and were well pleased at the 


large business and perfect arrangements for tran- . 


sportation and travel. It passes through five of 
the best agricultural counties in Michigan, which 
makes it one of the most pleasant routes in the 
West. 


Ess At the sheep fair at Battle Creek, 13th 
ult., there were twenty-four entries made of dif- 
ferent blood sheep, viz: Fourteen of full-blooded 
Spanish ; two of full-blooded French; seven of 
graded, and one full-blooded Cotswold. There 
were also five entries for the best fleece of bucks’ 
wool. The fleece of the premium buck weighed 
twenty-two and one-half pounds. Five men com- 
peted in sheep-shearing, and the premium was 
won by S. M. Wibert. 


LZ On the 2th of June, Mr. John Hoover, 
of Shelby, sheared from a Spanish Merino buck, 
twenty-one months old, a fleece weighing sixteen 
and one-half pounds; on the 18th day of June, 
last year, he sheared five.and one-quaiter pounds 
of clean washed wool, making twenty-one and 
three-quarter pounds, The sheep is a full-blooded 
Spanish Merino, bred by P. M, Bentley, Esq., of 
Macomb, and now owned by Mr. Hoover.—Romeo 
Argus. ; 
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DETROIT MARKET PRICES, 
Ending July 22nd, 1863. Ge. 
Carefully corrected just before going to press, by 
Cele CROSBY & COs, } 
Commission Merchantsand Deslers in Fruita, and Western 


Produce generally. No. 169, Woodward . 

Avenue, Detroit, Mich. ” 
White Wheat ®@ bush. dull & declining $1 20@1 25 
Red Wheat do ~ do 1:08@1 05 
Corn, Shelled, do nominal : 0 55@0 56 
do inthe ear, do quiet and nominal 0 50@0 56 
Oats, do declined and dull 0 65@0 56 
Rye, do declined and quict 0 00@0 75 
Barley, new #@ cwt, dull and little doing 2 25@2 60 
Potatoes, Neshannocks, # bu. heavy and dull 0 48@0 50 
do common do do 0 30@0 49 


Apples, # bbl. “ Havrest bow,” new crop, good dmd 6 00@6 50 


do dried % bush. dull and declining 0 90@1 00 
Seed, clover do nothing doing 4 50@5 00 
do timothy do dull nominal 1 75@2 00 
Beans, | do steady demand 2 50@3 25 
Onions, . do out of market 1 00@1 25 
Turnips, do do 0 00@0 20 
Cider, @ bbl. wanted none offering 8 50@4 00 
Butter, fresh roll, 8 Db foir demand 0 14G@0 144 
firkin, do more quiet 0 14@0 1444 
Peaches, dried do quiet but firm 0 14@0 15 
Venison, do none in market 0 6@0 07 
Eggs # doz. in fairsupply & quiet 0 12344@0 13 
Pork, best dressed, @cwt nothing doing 4 50@5 00 
do do @ bbi dull and declining 12 00@18 00 
Beef, best dressed ® cwt declined 4 00@5 50 
Matton, dressed % lb. advanced to 0 06@0 07 
du live do advanced to 0 05@0 08 
Hides, green, do advanced to 0 0634@0 07g 
do dry, advanced to VW 14@0 15 
do green calf do advanced to 0 1234@v 15 
do dry dv do advanced to 0 25@0 80 
Sheep Skins each declined 2 00 
Wool fine giade 8 BD lower and unsettled 0 50@v 60 
Canada cvarse clean fleece do 0 48@0 59 
Chickens dressed perpsir nominal 0 8730 50 
do live ® pair do 0 HE eh 40 
Hay #@ tonnewandold declined 8 00@Y ov 
Cheese, b i Seniining & quiet 0 lu@0 12 
Corn Meal, #8 cwt. very dull 1 20@1 2% 
Coarse middlings do do 1400@15 00 
Balt, # bbl. declined 0 2 00 
Fiou declining & quiet 4 BO@T 00 


r, do 
do buck wheat ®cwt. _none in market 1 16@2 00 

r Db declined and quiet 0 08@U 09% 

POTATUES—Best new readily bring 1,50—commun 1,45 
per bushel, with a good demand for family use. 

Wv0D Quiet-—Good Hickory, $4,00 @ 4,25, Beech and 
Maple $3,25a3,75; mixed Wood Beech, Ash, &c., at $3,00a8,25, 
Green ranges from 20 to 30 cents lower than well-seasoned or 
dry. Not much wanted, 


NEW YORK MARKET. 
Compiled for the Farmer from the latest New York advices 
to the date of going W Press. 

FLOUR—Market duil and lower. Prices have declined gen- 
erally, having fallen full 5c. per bbl. on fine, and 25c. on com- 
mon grades, Prices range from $4 95 to 7 20. 

WHEAL—The decline in gold has brought the price of 
wheat down some 20¢, since our June issue, On the 2ist in- 
*MUUHN=-Market dightly declined sinoe J 

Market slight ned since June report, ices 
from 65 to 66c per beehdl 10 cents lower, rc pi 

OATS—WDull and lower—70a763¢c. 4 cents lower. 





BEANS - Very firm and. in demand,...$3 8523 50 for mare |* 


rowfats—$3 36a 45 for mediums. 
POLKK—Market more firo: with considerable demand for 
fature delivery—#6 00 for prime mess—$10 50a13 50 for prime 


old. j 
BEEF—Quiet and firm, $5 5022190. Prime 00— 
Country mess $5 Wa8 00—Decline of 50a1 wv. —a 
. vonage neers 4“ Guexene . wre 2,550 bbls and tcs at 
‘a closing @ ¢ for 4; 
tly a RR 
_ an ces are lower; 
veer Est Slight: ay rk : 3 common vo prime, one 
E—8) ned, with a moderate export 
mane uch Flour te dull ts all w Lode 
A .—Flour is du) 8. Wheat 
with gold. Corn and Oats are dull and Letldh bora 
steady and Beef not so active as last month and lower, Lard 
is duli, Butter and Cheese both have had a slight decline, 





ORE SR LMT vee Ie Set Tes 


“Tue Prarrm Farmer.”—This, substantial Agricultura; 
journal coming to us for Jniy 4th, with a new dress and ene 
larged size, which evinces a prosperity in its publication, It is 
8.most able and useful journal, and. phould’ command a large 


a in its locality, Long may it be welcome to ‘our 


“ Baxxiovs Dottar MowtuLy MaGazinz,"—This old favorite 
cheap monthly is before us for August, and as usual contains 


its large and varied melange, E - 
ouly ten cents per number, rf Mr hots Perey a Ly 


“Tue Farmer's Oracie.”—Away from the Great Sait Lake 
Valley comes this welcome visitor. It isan able soldier come 
forward to combat for the rights of the greatest of all interests 
agriculture, Itis just what is needed to inspirit and de- 
velope and urge forward the farming economy of that region, 
and let the world know what, Utah can produce, : Let every 
man help sustain it in its useful mission, 


“Tue Kansas Fanmer.”—Thig young State has arrived at 
the dignity of an agricultural journal with the above title, 
Nothing will tend to better make known the farming capaci+ 
ties of Kansas abrond, that will such a paper, and every man 
who has an interest in the welfare of that State shonld do his 
utmost to give it that support which it justly deserves, 


Strawberry Plants. 


RIOMPH DD? GAND, and all the standard old varie- 
ties, as well as the best new ones, including the "GREEN 
OLIFIC,” for sale at low rates, and warranted true to namo, 
Plants carefully acked and sent by mail or express, For cat- 


alogues gratis, address 
FRANCIS BRILL, 
August, 1863, NEWARK, New Jersey. 


THE OAKLAND COUNTY 


Farmers Mutual Ins. Comp. 
Of Ozford, Chartered June 19, 1862. 


CAPITAL, - - = - $50,000, 
E2E"SURPLUS, - - - $2588. 67. soy 


HIS Company, unlike any other Farmers’ Insirance Com- 
pany, is restricted by its Charter to the Insarance of pri- 
vate dwellings and the usual outbuildings connected with 
them. and their contents 
Owners of this class of property. especially the farming com- 
munity desirous of insuring, must at.once see thegreat advan- 
tages afforded them by a Company organized on this plan; it 
being fend exempt from the heavy losses sustained by com- 
panies that include in their risks manufactories, mills, taverns 
stores, and other like hazardous property, | - 
‘The Directors offer the following summary of the!r plan of 
opt rations : 
jst. Risks will be taken only on private dwelling houses and 
the Se out-buildings connected with them and their con- 
ten 
2nd, No more than two thirds the value of any building in- 
sured. 
8d, Personal property insured at its full cash value. 
4th. No application fora longer term eecepted than three 





ears. ; 4 
you's”. K CARPENTER, A. A. STANTON, 

WM. H. FULLER, LANSON PREDMORE. 

NOAH TYLE L. G. TANNER, 

F. W. FLFLEL » Directors, , 

0, K. CARPENTER, President, 

L. G. TANN R, ; 
LANSON PREDMORE, } Vice Presidents, 
F. W. FIFIELD 


JOHN G, STANTON, Secretary. 
WILLIAM H. FULLER, 7reasurer, lyfeb 


SOUTH DOWN BUCKS 
AND SUFFOLK PIGS. 


De subscriber has for sale several South Down Yearlings 





and Buck Lambs. The yearlings are by Tetherly 8d Teth- 
erly, imported by Mr. Morris, of Mountfordham, The Buck 
Lambs are by Young York, grandsire York,also imported by 


Morris, 
oe ae coveral pair of Suffolk Pigs, from Stickney’s: Importa- 
g Brook Farm, near 


tion. The Cy, stock is at the 4 
the v eof Farmington, Oakland county. 
ae ‘Address, ¥. E. ELDRED, 
Detroit, Mich, 


September, 1862, 





Se EE NTS ARIES aD = 


THE MICHIGAN FARMER, | 





MISCELLIANHOUVUS. 
_ ALL HAIL THE TRIUMPH THAT 


Fickardt's Cattle Powder 


HATH ACHIEVED !! 
THOUSANDS ARE TESTIFYING TO ITS EFFICACY ! 


“The merciful Man is kind to his Beast.” 


FTER years ot study and experiment by.the inventor to 
compound from.pure Vegetuble materials a Powder that 
should snd must take the place of the thousand and one nos- 
_trums gutten up and palmed upon the public as “certain reme- 
dies” for the cure ot all diseases which the brute creatiun .are 
* heir to,” he has produced the one heading this advertisement, 
andinone can be genuine unless bearing our vac SIMILE signi- 
ture... The demand bas been such that its sa:e has been chiefly 
‘confined to the State of Pennsylvania, but we have now cun- 
sumimated such arrangemenis that we are ppece to supply 
the numerous orders now on hand, as well at tLose we may 
hereafter receive from other States of the Union. 

Knowing this Powder to possess all ‘the curutive properties 
here vet forth, we qeem a fuisume tirade of words unnecessary, 
feeling assured that its vwn merits will secure for ita ready 
sale. Being composed of pure vegetable ingredients, it can be 
safely ani judiciously given to that noble animal the HORSE. 
A) effects are no fulse pumpering of the system, creating a 
Dlvated carcass witn a premature shedding of the hair; but on 
the other hand, it strengthens the the digestion, purifies the 
Yiood, reguiates the urinary organs, thereby improving and 
protecting the whole physicul condition of the animal even 
when in up apparently healthy state, 

To the Agriculturist and Dairyman it is an invaiuable reme- 
dy for their Neat Uatrie laboring under HOUF diseases,— 

OLLUW HORN, and other othe many complaints to which 
they are liable from a suppression of the natural secretions. 

MILCH COWS are much benefitted by oecasionally mixing 
with their slop or feed—it has a tendency to strengthen the ant- 
mal, remove all obstractious from the milk tubes, promote all 
the secretions, and cunsequently adding much the beulth of the 
animal, und quantity and quality to the Milk, Cream & Butter. 

Hu@Gs, eying the warm weather are constantly overheating 
themselves, which results in their getting Coughs, Ulcers of 
the LUNGS and other parts, whieh a natural tendency to 
fetard their growth, in wll such cases a teuspounful mixed in 
a bucket of feed and given every other day will speedily re- 
move all difficulties, and the animul wild suun increase in both 
Heath and £AT. 

For sale by all Druggists and Dealers. Prior 25 cents 
Per PackaGg, 

AGENTS.--@. & J. Hinehman, 120 Jefferson Ave., 
DETROIT; D. 3, Bagnes & Co,, 202 Broadway, New York, 
Dyuit & Cv,, No. 282 North Second street, Philadelphia july 


A NEW GRUB PULLER. 


PATENTED BY JOSEPd FREY, FB. 3,63. 
An improvement over all others now in use, 
SIMPLE, CHEAP AND DURABLE, 


and will pull all ordinary sized GKUBS with one team as fast 
as you can hiteh them. 
GB” Teriitory and Machines for sale at the 


FARMERs’ WAREHOUSE, 
April 15th, 1868. BATTLE OREEK, Micbigan. 


Cc. RAOUX, 
86. CEDAR, S$T., - - - - - NEW YORK CITY, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, AND 

FSOLE AGENT in the’ UNITED STATES, 

For Messrs. JOHN STEWART & SONS, Nurserymen, Dun- 
DEK, Scotland. 

Mons. D ‘DAUVESSE, Nurseryman, Orieans, France, 
I, De LANGK, Florist, Haagiem, Holland, 

Goods purchased and sold on Commission, Uastom hous 
and furwarding business attend to with y and despatch 
Rovtn Row Bn, fart Chas bat, 7. 

DWARD §q., Pres’ rs he ’ 
Messi's. Doup & Co, impurters, New York City. m 

“ Kp. Hart & Vo, Merchants, ~~" || “ 

* Frost & Co., Geneseé Valley’ Nurseries, Rochester, 

New York. 
Grorce R. Mumma, Esq » Dayton; Ohio, 
Messrs. T. B. Yaru & Vo., fetes? bon Rochester,N Y. 
8. B. Maesuatt, Esq., Prospect Hiil Nur, Massil on, O, 
J. E. Inexneritz, Nurseryman, Monroe, Michigan, 
-Messrs) Hooras & Bro., Wherry Hill Nursery, Westchester, 


sa Pena. 
T. J. SHALLOROSS, ‘, Nurseryman, Locust ‘Grove, Kent 
_ Oo. Ma, pe . ‘ m mayly 




















Buy the Best !- It is Cheapest 


tN THEE END. 





THE RAILWAY HORSE POWER WHICH TOOK 


FIRST PREMIUM 
New York State Fairs of 1860 and 1862, 


As it has also at every Stateand County Fair at which the 
Proprietors have exhibited in competition with others, This 
they believe cannot be said of any other Machine exhibited at 
an equal number of Fairs, 


COMBINED 1HRESHERS AND CLEANERS 


Threshers, Separators, Wood Saws, &e. 
ALL OF THE BEST IN MARKET! 

These Powers produce more power, with less elevation, and 
are operated with greater ease to the team than any other, re- 
quiring very slow travel of Horses, being only about 1% miles 

ver hour when doing a good fair business, which is about 800 to 
00 bushels of Oats per day, or half that quantity of Wheat 


or Rye. ‘ 
The Thresher and Cléaner runs still and easy, separates the 
‘ain perfectl clean from the straw, c’eans quite equal to the 
est Fanning Mills, leaving the grain fit for mill or market,and 
is capuble of duing a larger business without waste or clogging 
than any other Two Horse Cleaner before the public. 
tar For price and description send for Circular, and satisfy 
yourself before purchasing. Address 


R. & M. HARDFR, x 
COBLESKILL, Schoharie Co., N. ¥. 


J. H. FARMER, M.D., 
DENTIST, 


OFFIOE ON MONROE AVENUE, corner Farmer Street, one 
block no:th of the City Hall. Residence, Nu. 27 Farmer 
strect, between Monroe Avenue and Bates Strect. 
DETROIT, - += - - «= = MICHIGAN, 
Teeth filled with Crystal Gold, Stanntel Foil or Cement, 

‘Teeth inserted on Pivots or setin on Plate of any kind that 
may be desired, either in full or in partial sets. Ali business in 
his line will be executed ina neat.and satisfactory manner,and 
upon the most approved methods. 
eer Premium taken at the State Fair of 1862. ga 


FRED. L, SEITZ & CO,, 
BANKERS, 


53 GRISWOLD STREET, - - - DETROIT, 


PAY THE HIGHEST PRICE for Premium Funds, atall 
times. Buy Volunteer Relief Fund Orders and Wyandotte 








Script. { 

weal Eachange on New York and all parts of Europe at low- 
est rates. 

Land Warrants, State and United.States Bonds bought and 
sold. Swamp Land Certificates wanted, 


The Excelsior Bee Hive. 


All who tést 


HANNUMS PATENT BEE HIVE, 


Agree that it is the 


BEST HIVE EVER INVENTED !! 


It is the only Hive that gets rid of the Moth Worm! It clears 
itself perfectly of dead Bees, and all foul matter. The most 
thoroughly ventilated Hive known! The cheapest and most 
Gupte in construction. It has all advantages of other Hives, 
besides its own important and exclusive advantages, 

For further particulars address 


HA. HANNUM & Co, Cazenovia, 


ADISON COUNTY N.Y. 
Detroit, Mich., May 11, 1863, ' may 
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BARONLIEBIGS GREAT WORK ON AGRICULTURE 
| (HE RESULT OF 6 YEAR'S OBSERVATIO t. 
? 5 We % - im ~ af ae a 2 ,) 


—_— a4 


D. APPLETON & CO., .-. 
443 & 445 BROADWAY,’ “ye, NEW. YORK, | 
PUBLISH THIS DAY, 


» 


Ry JUSTUS VOW LIPBIG, | | | 

‘ EDITED BY , rh rey 
JOHN BLYTH, MM Dy? Oo 
PROFESSOR OF CHEMISTRY IN, QUEEN'S COLLEGE, CORK. 
1 vol., 12mo. Oloth: 387 pages. $1,50. - 


In this work Baron Liebig has given to tlie public his’ ma- 
po views on Agriculture, after sixteen years experiment and; 
reflection, : 


Sent Free by Matl on Receipt of Price, 


THE WORKING FARMER, 
' . (POR 18638-4. — 
“A Large Monthly Journal of 24 pages Quarté, devoted to 
Agriculture,. Horticulture, Rural Agriculture, Stock 
Raising, Mechanics, the Sciences, Literature, 
Arts, Produce Markets, and Current Events. 


Edited by Prof. Jas J Mapes, Wm. L, Allison 
AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT, 
This department'is the prominent feature of the WosKine 
Fanuer, consisting every month of 12 quarto pages, beautifal- 
ly printed on fine paper, in clear, legible type, any embrace 
in its range every topic relating to the Farm, the Garden, an 
the Household! Prot. JAMES J. MAPES, its veteran Editor 
will be assisted in this department by able contributors, 
“MISCELLANY” ° : 
This Editor of this Department, whieh was added to our pa-, 
per about two years ago, when the old- United’ States Jour nut 
was added to the. Worxtne F armes,will spare, ng exertiuns to 
render it, in itself,an interesting and instructive Family? aper 
comprising in ekehAssue 4 synopsis of Current Events, the la- 
test intelligence in Science, Art, Literature and Domestic Econ: 
omy, in addition to general, humorous and serious Tuutter for 


young und vid, : 
Terms--One Dollar per Year, in Advance. 


The Publishers, desirous of increasing tie citculatton and in- 
fluence; of this Jong-estublished puper, now commencing its 
Firteenta Vouumy, offers the foliowing ‘ 

Very Liberal Inducementss: 

, Althongh the. high price of paper dves.not enable, us to offer 
& premium 4s formerly for single subscriptions, yet we receive | 
many applications for ‘Merry Making én the Olden Time” 
and “ par binge | that’ wé dre cunstrajij¢d to offer gitlier’of the 
above spirited and beautiful engravings for Two subscribers 
ONE YEAR, or ONE subscriber two years, pay ment alwaysin ad- 
vance. The subscriber uust enclose ¥ cents in postage stamps 
for muiling and pre-paying the postage ou each engraving. 

Extraordinary Grape-Vine P:emiums, 

We have made arrangenierits with the aie of the cel, 
ebrated Uporto Grupe, raised vexclabively. at the Lyons! Nurses. 
ries, Lyons, N. Y., by E. Ware Sylvester, ksq., which enables 
lug to otter these 'rare Vines for Vremiuins, as iolluws? 








For Iwo Subscribers, at $1 eaeli....6..-.----+----nn02 Vine. 
five | * « EN ---2 Vines, 
Light @:  cpscadhenabeets yl 
‘Len Pld ‘hited shew dedddied Je (ii4 
Fifteen “ “ FE Mil cebter sebbsobeoend 15 * 


(,/Phus,New Subscribers'¢an make. up.e club of #ijiéen and 
get a Vine each, which will be mailed tu them post paid and 
securely pi on thé receipt of the subscriptions; and every 
old suvscriber cun bave a vine by scading- one new, subseriber,: 
Applications for these preauiums should be mude before Noy- 


sniper, We 
PREMIUMS FOR FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

»( Any one sending us.%,club of Five subseribers, will be enti- 
Medco either of the, following premiums: A sine Gold Len, 
and Silver Pencit Cause, or Mme. Vemorest’s “Quarterly Mir- 
for of Fasbions.and Journals Du Grand Monde,” with ov cents 
Worth of elegant patierns, ‘This premium is especially value- 
(ble, tv the Ladies. Sahies 


PREMIUMS FOR TWELVE SUBSCRIBERS, 
Oo Mme. Demorest’s Running btitch Sewing Ma or. A! 
Hanpsome Manogany StTeREscure, with twelve beautiful 
Stereo: Views,’ These premiiims wili be sent by express 


Natural Laws of Husbandry. fered 


i 3 /OTHER PREMIUMS, . , 

; Embracing all the first «lass Sewing Machines, Piano Fort: 
Melodeons, Scholarships, and 4~great’ ¥ Vof Agricultu 
Imp!ements and other articles used by Farmers, and also in 

P-tieu-of the Premiums, 30 per cent. commission in GARDEN 
SEEDS, are offered in our Prospectys for Clubs, in numbers 
corresponding to the value of Pe prempams. ¥or full particu- 
lars send for a spectinen GOpy’tontaining premium list. 

JPFURTHER INDUCEMEN'S, |. 

Those who prefer other papers to the premiums we have of- 

“d, ey ed pamper hey if the ety viz: 

Will furnish any of the followi 0. DOLLAR WEEK- 
Tis ‘and the W. RKIN G FARMER for the price of the week- 
lpund Twenty fve'Cenis’ We evn farnish with: the W orking 

armer, any of the higher priced Weeklies and those that have 

no Clab Rates, at adiscount of from 10 to 20 per cent. trom the 
weer terme, ‘ : 
>» We wilt furnish any of the. MONTHLY MAGAZINES, for 
which $3 or more is charged, with the Wonxxine Fees for 
the price of the Magazine and twenty five cents. i 
Tuus, $2,25 will puy for one year's subseription to the Worx- 
mg Fapmer, and either,of the {homing bya DOLLAR papers: 
he N, Y. woeey Times, The N. Y. Weekly Tribune, 
Arthur's Home Magiiziae, N. Y. Argos. iV 
x a. bln’ Hy Code! 

00 will puy for’ one year's subseription tothe Worxkine 
Firmen, ant quer of the following pubhiéations: 
Philadelphia Saturday Evening Post, New York Mercury 
Peterson s Ladies’ National Magazine, New York Ledger 
New York Methodist. 

+ §3,25-will pay for one year’s subsreiption tothe Workina 
Fanmer, and either of the THREE DOLLAR publications; 
Harper's Mayazine, tclentific American, 
Knickerbocker Mugazine, Godey’s Ladey’s Book, 
oe. pansie Monthly, N. Y Observer, 
we or rates at which other publications are furnished, see 
Propectus in WORKING) ARMER, ‘ 
CLUB RATES, 






Clubs of six subscribers,.........-.c-seeseeececenee en ---. $5 00 
Twelve subsoribers, ...40de-.seleie ei cke cence 40:00 
Mighteen subseribers.. noc .o..cncccocscccnccenes 15 v0 


Twénty-five suvseribers .......052. eee 222 24....20 00 

We will send a copy of giatis to every person who.us a club 
of Twelve, Highteen, or Twenty-five Subsrvibers, 

At is not required that all subscribers toa be at the same 


4 Post Uffice. 


gomrla copies will be sent, to any one when requested,gratis, 


WILLIAM L. ALLISON, Publisher, 
. 126 Nossau Street, NEW. YORK OLPY, 


NOW KEADY—Nu; I, FOR AUGUST 1863, 





|é.Ledger” of the Magazines, 


Wty best, cheapest, and mont attractive of all the Magazines 
‘is beyond uli question 


Frank Leslie’s Ten Cent Monthly 


Full of Original Stories, Verilous Adventures, Exeitiug Nar- 
ratives with Beguiiful illustrations, combining the skill of the 
must popular Ainericun wuuthors und artists, 


TEN CENTS ANUMBER 


is a'l we ask for a magazine containing in ¢ach number numer- 
ous beautiful sturies, Gema of Or iginul Poetry, Lilustrated in 
au cayutrite munner. While to suit our readers, and make it 
amuse welcouie guest to.every fireside,it will contuin sketches 
and deseriptio®yy of ngn and things of interest in all parts of 
the World; the customs of varivus dations,the wonders of art, 
the beauties of Héture in Ler animal aud vegetable kingdoms; 
and for tuy budigg res m3 


Several. Pages.of the LATEST FASHIONS, 
selected with great care, and from the most . cesand 
aes man hos nin for Cilidren us Lt ae for Bae chee 

‘Lo prevent eyen thishiom Abies, we vary the f all 
the 


will luugh ut the dwatrated C Stories nnd unde il 
lustrations, embodying the very esseuce of Mirth und Fun, 


“HE CHEAPEST MAGAZINE KNOWN. 
it professes to be, ind will ever be... No@here else can TEN 
“CEN18 proctire so much light and entertaining reading, of a 
pure and exulted character... , hha ticeY 


‘BUY’ A NUMBE 
‘FRANK LESLIE'S TEN CENT MONTHLY 


“and you will be be satisfied that we have said leds than tt mer- 
Abe, Te TEN CEN18 a number, ONE DOLL ' 
a? ‘this gazine is evectron ped 


AR a year. 
had by order ot ny Bouksbller or News Agent, 





on receipt of the subscribers’ naines, with payment in adyunce, 


neck nuwbets can always be 
FRANK LESLIE, 72 Duane st., N.Y. 
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A PREMIUM POR EACH N EW SUBSCRIBER 


NEW VOL. OF THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


ONE OF THE LARGEST AGRICULTURAL MONTHLIES IN THE UNITED STATES—CONTAINING 50 —— 


FARMERS SUPPORT YOUR OWN HOME PAPER! 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS OFFERED. 








For every New $1 Subscriber, A LARGE POCKET WAR MAP, containing &4 Pages 


Of valuable statistical information relative to every Battle and all the general events.of the War. 
It should be in the handsof every man,as it embraces much reliable and valuable information 


which cannot be readily obtained from any other source. Send a subscriber and get it. 
Or 25 STRONG TRIOMPH D'GAND STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 


To be sent in time for F'all Planting; with instructions.as to Soil, &, 


Largest Number of Plants ever offered for One Subscriber! 
Old patrons can have either by paying for eighteen months, $1,50 in advance. 


FOR THREE $1 SUBSCRIBERS, 


A DELAWARE GRAPE VINE, 


One of the newest, best, earliest, hardiest and most productive known in Grape Culture. This va. 
riety is one of the finest flavor for table use, and should be in every man’s garden. We will 
send them by mail at the proper season, Try and secure one, as there are very few true 
Delaware Grapes in Michigan. 


' FOR FIVE NEW $1 SUBSCRIBERS, 


200 Triomph d’ Gand Strawberry Plants, or 2 Delawares, 


Or a copy of Mas. L. B. Apams.beantiful book, entitled “‘ SYBELLE, and other Poems.” 





cninUuB RATES. 


1 copy, (one year) $1 00 in advance © 25 coples one year 17 00 in advance 
» * lt. 400 * | 30 “ 2000 
os tk . Cog Biieg Thus ft will be seen that our terms are extremely liberal 
1% 4 « $1100 « and within the reach of all, as a club of thirty get the Far. 
2 * bed we >? MER Sor sixty-eight cente a year each 


WILLIAM 8. BOND, ),,,, 
GEORGE SNYDER’ 4 Pulishere 


THE BEST MESSENGER AND BASHAW STALLION IN THE WEST,~«4 
“YOUNG KEMBLE JACKSON,” 


Will stand for Mares the coming season, at the Sprinc Broox Farm, adjoining the vil 
lage of Farmington, Oakland county, Michigan, on Monday,Tuesday and Wednesday, 





and at the Association Park Course Thursday, Friday and Saturday of each week 
during the season. Season to commence April 13, and lose August Ist, 1863. 


‘TERMS $15 THE SEASON, - - - - - = - + Money due when the Mare is first served 
G2" Good Pasture furnished at Fifty Cents per weck. All accidents and escapes at the owner's risk. eg 
PEDIGREE OF KEMBLE JACKSON. 


KEMBLE JACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high; star in his forehead; hind feet white half-way up to the 
jpinta cry set p08 the property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Duchess Co., ’N. Y.; Sire, Kzmsiz Jackson; dake ‘Lapy 
z, half sister to Iola. 
hein! ble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by Sir Archy ; het 
dam pe Maria, sired by Gallatin ;, M Marte’sdem, was got by Simm’s Wiidair, she out of a mare got by Morton's Traveler; het 


mh rew Jeekeon was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-Not, by Imported Messenger; Young Bashaw wasby the Impory 


baw pani & You ion aw's.dam was a daughter of Messenger. 
“t44 — min Cid of Memnengy d, by Membrino Paymaster ; he by old Membrino, by ‘Imported Messenger ; ; dam 
oore was emobdrino, 
Kemble Jotkeos is the sire of Norman Jackson and Flora, Kemble, the two best three years old colts in this State. Th 
can be seen near the Association Park Pea Hamtramck, 
. F. E. ELDRED, Detroit. 
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